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ABSTRACT 

The development of the Bernard van Leer Foundation is 
recounted. The discussion illustrates general trends by means of 
selective project reviews and referer'^es to theoretical discussions 
which were prevalent in early childhuod education during the period 
from 1965-1986. Also considered are activities encouraged by the 
foundation which have contributed to knowledge in the field. An 
introductory chapter is followed by chapters which focus on: (1) 
initial efforts of the foundation (1965-68) to support early 
childhood education projects, including four projects that illustrate 
the theory of compensation and the practical means of theory 
application; (2) developments that occurred when the importance of 
parent and community involvement was recognized (1969-72) and the 
foundation began to facilitate the development of innovative programs 
and information dissemination capacities; (3) beginnings (1973-76) of 
new directions for the 1980s; (4) the tremendous conceptual, project 
development, and funding growth that occurred (1977-80) when early 
childhood care was increasingly integrated into project activities; 
(5) the analysis of past experience (1981-82) and the development of 
a coherent policy for the 1980s; (6) initial implementation of that 
policy (1983-86); and (7) efforts to expand (1987-88) the work of the 
foundation, arguments raised at the time, and program directions for 
the 1990s. (RH) 
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THE FOUNDATION 



The Bernard van Leer Foundation, which bears the name of its 
founder is an international, philanthropic and pmfessional institution 
iKtsed in The Hague. The Netherlands. The Foundation s inct>me is 
derivird from the Van Leer Group of Companies, a worldwide 
industrial enterprise of which the Fc)undation is ihcprincipal 
beneficiary. Created in 1949 for broad humanitarian purposes, the 
Foundation now concentrates on the development of Unv-cost. 
community-based initiatives in the field of early childhood rare and 
alucaiion for socially and culiunjily disaUvantaiied ch^Mren from 
birth to eight ye:irs of asie. 



THE PROGRAMME 



The Foundation provides financial suppt)rt and professional guidance 
to governmental, academic anti vt)Iuntary bodies operating projects to 
enable tlisadv-antaged children to benefit fully from educaUonal ami 
social development oppt)rtunities.The Foundation currently supports 
over \5l) projects in some 40 countries. 

All Ft)undation-,supported projects are locallv planned and managed 
in order lo meet the needs of specific ct)mmunities. 

The divsemination. adaptation and replication of successful projan 
outcomes are crucial Uy the Fountlalion s work.Tlie aim is that the 
positive results of Foundation-supported projects will I ^; ah>orlH*d 
and adopted by local or national l^nlies responsible for educational 
and other serxices affecting >oung children. 

In accordance with its statutes, the Fi untlaiion givx.-s preference to 
project support in ct)uniries in w hich the Van Leer Group of 
Companies is established. 
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The Work of the Bernard van Leer Foundation: 
)965-1986 



by Hugh Philp with Andrew Chetley 



Much good is being done to the individmd children in terms of 
their soci(d awareness,- their creativity, their awakening sense 
of the world in which they live, ... I hey represent a small pocket 
of awakening in the midst of a dreadfully negative attitude to 
life, and,,, though an impact has been made on the 
environment, the process is necessarily a slow one. 

(Report from llic SHRVOL project in Trinidad to 
Bernard van Leer Foundation, 1972) 
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FOREWORD 



Ti)is book is noi a hisiory of ihc Foundalion, Hisiorics lend lo 
relate to things past. We have here, due to the dedicated work 
of I'rof. Hugh IMiilp over the hist few years, an attempt to 
examine the evolution of a h'ving organism, how it has 
developed to where it is now, with pointers to the future. 
Hugh Philp has accomplished an immense and complex task. 
Inevitably what he has produced is a sampling of key 
moments in the Foundations growth, in terms of the 
emerging philosophy of the institution and the work it 
supports. What is provided is not merely the stor>' of the 
institution s growth, l! is much more a powerfully illustrated 
case study contributing to the "development* debate. ITiat is 
how the last 20 years of the Bernard van Leer Foundation 
.should be seen. 

It is chnracteri.stic of the Foundation that philosophy and 
operations are inextricably linked. Tlie book shows clearly 
the changes in focus that have occurred over the years, 
stimulated to a very great extent from the experience of the 
many men, women and children who are involved in the 
projects in the field. T!ie consistency of objective and the 
flexibility of approach in achieving that objective - the 
improN'ement of life chances for di.sadvantaged children - 
holds relevance for the operation of any international 
organisation. Tlirough both its .succe.sses and its occasional 
failures, the Foundation has learned how to adapt to changing 
cireumstances, and to respond more effectively to peopk*s 
needs. 

At the same time, responding to needs has been tempered by 
certain overriding philosophical positions: that the 
professional is not all-knowing: that the consumers of 
education, children and parents, should play a distinct role in 
shaping its eontent; that content, especially in the early years, 
has to reflect as closely as possible the child's symbolic world 
so that the child grows confidently in that world sure of who 
she or he is; that people have to be trusted to make their 
decisions about their children, with some facilitativc help 




should Ihcy ticcd K For llicsc reasons. il»c work of ihc 
Foundation is ahv^iys cntnislcd to llio.sc people and 
comniuniiies dirccily concerned wiili ihc problems of iheir 
children. Hie Foutidalion enables and empowers. It docs iiol 
impose the w:iys of others. 

Ullimalely, the sior)' of the Foui.'iation s de\'elopmeiii is a 
Mory of human dewlopmeiil. Within the pa^es of this book 
there can he found the flavour of the innovatiw work of 
dozens of pioneers in early childhood care and education. It 
is to pay tribute to their efforts to impro\-c opportunities for 
disadvantaged children and their families, rather than to 
praise the Foundation, that this lK>ok has been produced. 

Hie some 20 years which form the time .span with which this 
book is concerned ha\*c been formative years for the work of 
the Foundation. 'Hirough all of that period, it has been n:y 
7>rivilege to be the Foundation's Executive Director. Hie 
descriptions of some of the projects and events in the 
Foundations life have a special poignancy as I recall the 
efforts that were made by so many to ensure that children 
could have the means to avoid or lessen the effects of social 
and cultural disadvanl.'^ge. While it is impossible {o pre*dict 
what the next 20 vvars n:ay hold, I can confidently state that 
the Foundation, its staff, and the hundreds of people 
associated with it through the Network of projects will 
continue those efforts, and continue to be flexible and 
innovati\\! in finding solutions to the problems facing the 
world's disadvantaged children. 

WillemH.Wcllini; 
TheIlague.l9S,S^ 
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INTRODUCTION 



ORIGINS OF THE FOUNDATION Thc story of Bcmard van Leer and his enterprise, his 

entrepreneurial spirit, organisational ability and flair for sales 
and publicity, is part of Holland's industrial history. Less well 
known is his humanitarian record, including l-ts decision in 
1949 to establish a philanthropie institution that was 
ultimately to become the Bernard van Leer Foundation 
(BvLF). 

Born in 1883, Bernard van Leer left school aftei completing 
only his primary education. From his first employment in a 
hardware store in Amsterdam, he went on to work for a 
major Rotterdam-based steel, machinery and building 
materials company, and soon became manager of its 
Amsterdam branch. In 1919, he established his own 
company. Van Leers United Factories, to process and trade 
in all types of metal, wood, paper, cardboard, cork, glass, 
twine and cane. This was the start of the now considerable 
enterprise which specialises in all types of packaging 
materials, the Van Leer Group of Companies, which at the 
end of 1987 employed some 14,000 people and was 
established in 30 countries around the world. 

Throughout his working career, Bernard van Leer generously 
supported many institutions and in 1949, in consultation with 
his wife Polly and two sons Willem and Oscar, decided to 
bequeath his entire proprietary interests in the Company to a 
humanitarian institution which he established in the Canton 
of Lucertte, in Switzerland, where he had taken up residence. 
Upon his death in 1958, the entire share capital of the Van 
Leer Group of Companies passed to this institution which 
had broad humanitarian objectives. Thus, the profits made by 
the packaging concerns were available to fund a wide variety 
of activities to improve conditions and opportunities for 
people who were in some way disadvantaged. 

A FOCUS ON EDUCATION Although initially registered in Switzeriand, the Bernard van 
Leer Foundacion set up an executive office in The Hague in 
The Netherlands, and slowly through the first years of its 

I 




existence, under the guidance of Bernard van Leers son, 
Oscar, began to dev-elop a focus for the work which it would 
support. By 1965, the Foundation had decided to 
concentrate on the learning problems of socially or 
economically disadvantaged children and youth, particularly 
Ihose living in countries where the Van Leer Group was 
established, in order to help them achieve the realisation of 
their intellectual potential. This decision meant, to a large 
extent, that efforts would be made to re-invest the income 
generated by the Van Leer Group in the countries where it 
had been generated and to invest in those countries' most 
valuable resource - its youth. The means of this investment 
was to be through educational projects that would provide 
better opportunities for young people to play an active part in 
their country's future. 

At the beginning of the 1970s it w^s decided to register the 
Foundation in The Netherlands and, from January 1972, The 
Hague has been its headquarters. (A small foundation 
remained in Lucerne, to support local philanthropic 
endeavours in that Canton.) 

By the late 1980s, the Foundation was supporting some 150 
projects in 41 countries, the vast majority of which focus on 
early childhood care and education (ECCE). In addition to 
financial support, the Foundation also provides professional 
guidance to govemmental, academic and voluntary bodies 
operating projects to enable disadvantaged children to 
benefit fully from educational and social development 
opportunities, and provides support for the interchange of 
ideas and experience in this field through seminars, 
workshops, publications and audio-visual materials. 

Tracingthe Foundation's Between I958and 1965 almost all grants made by the 

growth Bernard van Leer Foundation were to private or semi-private 
institutions, mainly concerned with the handicapped. 
Although worthwhile in the great charitable, philanthropic 
tradition, the Trustees, and in particular the Chairman, Oscar 
van Leer, were not satisfied: it was thahuge mass of socially 
and economically disadvantaged children whom they wi.shed 
to help to realise their human birthright. 

During the early years of the 1 96()s Oscar van Leer became 
increasingly dedicated to the economically and sociaP/ 
disadvantaged child in the sense in which the Ameri' .m Head 
Start programmes, the 'Educational Priority Areas* ,)rojecLs 
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in England and Wales and similar initiatives in other 
countries had begun to use the term. He made the critical 
decision to focus the activities of the Foundation on projects 
for children and youth impeded by the social and cultural 
inadequacy of their background*. By the use of education, 
broadly defined, as a strategy such children and youth would 
be enabled to 'achieve the greatest possible realisation of their 
innate, intellectual potential*. In line with the main stream of 
theoretical thought at the time, the .statement strcs.ses the 
•ntellcctual development of the child and, by inference, the 
role of the formal educational establishment. 

This .statement of intent was embodied in the Statutes of the 
Foundation (BvLF, Policy. 1 966) and, together with 
supporting material, was distributed to relevant authorities in 
the countries in which van Leer companies were operating. 
With this, the Bernard van Leer Foundation may fairly be 
said to have begun its operations. 

By the end of the 1960s the Foundation underwent a major 
change. From being a purely grant-giving institution, it 
became actively involved in field projects. From being 
concerned with a comparatively substantial number of small 
project.s. its funds became increasingly di\'erted to a small 
number of relatiwiy large-scale projects, the majority of them 
using eariy childhood education as a strategy for alleviating 
or preventing disadvantage. 

Over the yeans, as Table 1 sho\\?»,both the amounts of grants 
and the numbers of projects funded ha\'e increased 
Similarly, the focus for many of those projects has steadily 
increased towards early childhood education (liCf-) in the 
early years, and more recently towards early childhood care 
and education (l-CCr-)-. 



* The amount*; ;irc presented in terms or*;Kljustc(i guilders' - that is 
Dutch guilders converted for each war to iheir \ii\uc in the base war 
of 1965. 

- These .shifts in emphasis and in methodology may be described as a 
movement from concern with the education of the child, in a narrow 
sense, to concentration on the total development of the child as the 
primary objective of child rearing. In some contexts within tne work 
of the Toundation. this focus is called 'care' and this usage has been 
adopted as a matter of convenient shorthand in this work. There is in 
such terminology an obvious danger, in thai in many countries 'child 



Questions to be faced Having decided the intfial broad policy, the Foundation was 
immediately iac<*'i with a series of pragmatic questions o\-cr 
its implementation. What deicimined whether a child was 
disadvaiitaged? Where NN'erc thc>c children to be found - in 
which countries and wUicn areas of the countr}'? How coulc 
their disadvantage be best prevented or amcHo rated - by 
working through schools, parents, the community, or some 
combination of these? And which were the best bodies to 
administer projects - universities, national or local 
gox-ernments, the communities themselves, or voluntarj' 
organisations? 



Table 1: Grants and No. of Projects by Peisod (in 000s of adjusted guilders) 



PERIOD 


TOTAL 


GRANi:s 


BAS% 


NO. OF 


AV. GRANT 




GR/\NTS 


TCECE/ 


OF A 


ECE/ECCE 


TO ECE/ECCE 




(A) 


ECCH(B) 




PROJECTS 


PROJECTS 


1965-68 


6779.3 


3889.1 


57 4 


17 


228.8 


1959-72 


18070.3 


11324.7 


62.7 


34 


333.1 


1973-76 


15744.9 


11458.9 


72.8 


39 


292.8 


1977-80 


29694.9 


22693.5 


76.4 


75 


302.6 


1981-82 


6772.7 


4764.2 


70.3 


22 


216.5 


198: -86 


29193.6 


27767.1 


95.1 


105 


264.4 


1965-86 


106256.2 


81897.2 


77.1 


292 


280.5 



Like all such questions, there were few simple answers. 
Indeed, the answers have, in a sense, evolved during the 
Foundation s existence. As will be seen, no .single answer has 
been found. Rather, the Foundation has operated a flexible 
approach. It has adapted to a broad range of settings, target 
groups and project partners; yet. it has managed to 
incorporate this diversity within the parameters of its overcill 




cnre' mcnns no more than 'child minding* by nvnilnble ndults or 
adolescents who are all too often untrained and unqualified. It cannot 
be too .strongly .statc<l that for the Foundation 'care' means .solicitude 
for the total welfare of the child by provision of .services 'likely to 
increase the probability of optimiim development*. 
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objective as defmed in the original Statutes (which themselves 
have been modified and have become more focused over 
lime) and has maintained a consistency in its approach. 

THE iMM)RTASCE OF EARLY Although the Foundation has accepted the priority of early 
CHtLDHOOD childhood as much on pragmaticas on theoretieal grounds. 

the rationale for a focus on young children was outlined by 
Benjamin Bloom (1964) in another context, and svas put 
more succinctly by Passov; (I970)» *the early environment is 
of crucial importance in laying the basis for human 
development*. 

Both writers imply the possibility of re wrsing at least some of 
the effects of disadvantage and also assert that the probability 
of change decreases with increasing age: hence the 
importance ofECCE programmes as a means of attaining the 
Foundation s fundamental objective. It would have been 
perfectly proper (and still would be for that matter) for BvLF 
to suppG.n health, agricultural or economic projects, pi ovided 
it could be shown (as is not difficult) that they can be directly 
related to maximising innate human potential. Increasingly, as 
more projects have been supported in the developing world, 
they have been concerned in part wth health and nutrition, 
but the basic strategy has remained educational. 

A unique foundation Th; * philosophy behind the decision to focus on projects 

■preferably, if not exclusively, in countries where a van Leer 
Company is established* is patently in line with a humanist, 
philanthropic vision: profits from industriai operations 
should be distributed for the good of the people in the places 
in which the money is made. This vision is shared by nr.^ny, 
but sadly enough has not always been realised. A. Foundation 
policy document, prepared in 1980, succinctly describes the 
unique position the Foundation holds (BvLF, Policy, 1980): 

The Foundation is one of two private foundatioas in the 
world ownmg the entire stock of an industrial enterprise, 
the othei being the VVellcomeTrust*; the Foundation is 
spending more than any other similar institution on 
activities outside its country of locus; the concept of 



' Althougli correct 'M the time* Wellcome. a UK-bn<;ed ph;irmaceu(ical 
enterprise, lins .subsequently been ficstted on ihe London Stock 
Exchange and the Trust no longer owns the entire .slock. 
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reinvesting industrial profits in the countries where they 
are generated for educational purposes is not applied 
elsewhere; no other institution has the Foundation s 
programme commitment and operational dimension in 
regard to its direct involvement in project design, resource 
development, training, assessment and dissemination: ho 
other Foundation has both an iniernational gowrning 
board and staff; and no other organisation is known to 
have the interlinking and interacting elements as provided 
by the van Leer establishment. 

The decision to work preferably in 'Company countries* 
raises a problem of a different kind. Since the Van Leer 
Group is essentially concerned with industrial matters, the 
majority of the companies tend to be located in affluent 
countries or in the rapidly industrialising countries of the 
developing world'. It means that the very poor states are for 
the most part excluded. 

Such an emphasis obviously implies a relativist approach. 
This has been accepted by the Trustees and emphasised in 
many projects. The Foundation has tended to look at groups 
of children and youth in any one culture or society in 
comparison with other groups within the same society. There 
is no absolutism. Clearly, this is to accept the ideas 
formulated long ago by S. A. Stouffer (1949) about relative 
deprivation. In this sense a target group for BvLFisone 
whose members are less likely to attain or achieve their 
potential than the majority within the same society Such 
groups are difficult to define precisely, except in terms of any 
given society: the definition becomes operational. 

Inevitably such a relativist position can lead to charges of 
inconsistency or even inequity if comparisons are made 
across or between countries rather than within them. To this 
the pragmatic answer may be given that within any one 
society it is the relative position which becomes important for 



In I98S the countries in which the Van Leer Gr of Companies was 
establislied were: Argentina. Australia. Uelgium. Hrazil. Colombia, 
ni Salvador. IVance. l-etleral Kepiiblie of Germany. Ireland. Italy. 
Jamaica. Japan. Kenya. Malaysia. The Netherlands. New Zealand. 
Nicaragua. Nij:eria. Norway. Portugal. Singapore. South Africa. Spain. 
Svwden. TrinidatI & Tobago. United Kingdom. United States of 
Ameriea. Venezuela and Zimbabwe. 
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any foundalton because of limited resources and because all 
concomilanls of disadvantage musi be opposed wherever 
Ihey are found. The children in all Foundalion-supporied 
projects are demonstrably disadvantaged and it is with this 
fact that the Foundation has been concerned. 

Basic philosophy In broad terms, the Foundation, in its activities: 

is focused on the disadvantaged child, rather than being 
concerned with all children; 

is devoted to improvement in tlie quality of education, in 
the widest sense, rather than with measures to increase the 
numbers of children entering education systems; 

is committed to education, again in the broad sense, as the 
most effective basie strategy for preventing or alleviating 
the effects of disadvantage; 

is environmentalist, or at least interactionist in its view of 
child development rather than accepting genetic 
approaches; 

is eclectic in both theory ana practice in relation to the 
projects it supports and the methods and techniques 
employed within those projects. That is, there is no single 
educational theory or modality on which the Foundation 
insists or even one which it strongly advocates; 

is relativist rather than absolutist in its acceptance of the 
meaning of disadvantage from country to count ly and 
project to project; 

believes in the endogenous development of projects rather 
than prescription or imposition; and finally^, 

is geographically restricted between countries, but not 
within them. 

The Foundation through The evidence for such statemenls will be presented in the 

the years subsequent chapters. It is generally convenient to look at the 
history of the Foundation in four-year periods, beginning 
from 1965 when the decision was made to focus on attempts 
to combat the social and economic disadvantage experienced 
by children and youth. The exception to this approach occurs 
ai the beginning of the I98()s when major policy discussions 



were undcnvay wiihin Ihc Foundalion lhal were lo shape the 
course of Ihc Foundalion s more rcccnl acliviiics. 
Accordingly, Ihe period 1981 -1982 is considered as a 'pause 
forrefleclion', bolh in lerms of embarking on newinilialives, 
and in lerms of ihe number of projecis supporied. 

Chapiers Iwo Ih rough seven Irace Ihe developmeni of ihe 
Foundalion in each of Ihe respeclivc lime periods by 
examining a small seleclion of Ihe nearly 300 projecis 
supporied belween 1965 and 1986 as being illuslralive of Ihe 
general irends which occurred. Al Ihe same lime, reference is 
made lo some of Ihe Iheorelical discussions lhal were 
prevaleni in Ihe field of early childhood educalion in each 
period. Menlion is also made of some of Ihe olher acli vilies 
encouraged by Ihe Foundalion, such as seminars, workshops 
and a publicalions programme, which have conlribuled lo Ihe 
overall body of knowledge in Ihis field. 

Chapler two, which covers Ihe period from I965-I968, helps 
lo explain Ihe inilial efforls of Ihe Foundalion in supporling 
projecis in ECE. Brief descriplions o.^'Vour such projecis help 
10 illusliale some aspecis of ihe Iheory of compensalion 
which was prevaleni al Ihe lime as well as Ihe praclical means 
by which lhal iheory was applied and some of Ihe lessons lhat 
were learned in ils application-. 

The third chapler traces developments during Ihe years 1 969- 
1972. On Ihe basis of ils own field experience and as a result 
of some analysis of olher ECE programmes, Ihe Foundalion 
began lo support projecis which, although still centred on 
pre-school facilities, had started lo recognise Ihe importance 
of involving parents and communities in their activities. This 
period also saw the start of support activities and services by 
the Foundalion in order lo facilitate Ihe development of 
innovative programmes and lo ensure wide dissemination of 
information about them. 

Chapler four follows ihis trend through 1973-1976, a period 
when Ihe Foundation appeared to be consolidating ils efforls 
and testing Ihe strength of ils approach lo deal with social and 
economic disadvantage. Yet al the same lime, it was possible 
lo discern Ihe beginnings of new directions which would form 
Ihe basis of work during the 1980s. 

Chapler five examines Ihe tremendous growth which 
occurred conceptually and in terms of numbers of projecis 
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and the total funds granted during 1977-1980. By the end of 
this period, more and more projects were focused on the 
'whole child* rather than simply on the child as a pupil. As a 
result, the concept of early childhood care was becoming 
increasingly important and was being integrated into project 
activities. 

The sixth chapter deals with the *pause for reflection' years of 
1981 and 1982, although pause is perhaps an inappropriate 
term. It was a time of intense activity within the Foundation as 
the experience of some 15 years was analysed and distilled 
into a coherent policy for the 1980s. 

The seventh chapter looks at the way in which that policy has 
begun to be implemented during the years 1983-1986. 

The concluding chapter serves to summarise several of the 
arguments raised and touches briefly on the efforts that have 
been taken in 1987 and 1988 to further expand the work of 
the Foundation and the initial discussions that will set its 
direction into the next decade. 



2. BEGINNINGS (1965-1968) 



THF COMPENSATORY MODEL Having decided to focus on children and youth disadvantaged 
by their social or cultural backgrounds, and having identified 
education as the primary means by which to prevent or 
ameliorate that disadvantage, the Foundation began looking 
for models which could be applied. The original model was 
that of compensatory education, derived essentially f;om the 
American Head Start programmes. The basic assu npiion in 
the Head Start model was that by improving the educational 
skills of teachers and by careful curriculum design, significant 
positive changes could be expected in the quality of children's 
learning. This in turn would help to overcome disadvantage 
and so help each child to maximise his or her potential. Good 
educational programmes u\ *hc pre-school years were seen as 
being able to compensate for disadvantage in social or 
cultural backgrounds. 

This was not a particulariy new idea: appropriate education 
programmes as a weapon against poverty were, to a large 
extent, re-inventions of the wheel. Pestalozzi (1781) and 
Froebel (1889), for example, had advocated and practised 
such a philosophy more than a century before Head Start. 
Indeed a case could be made that the European pre-school/ 
kindergarten movement in its early years was essentially 
concerned with the contribution of eariy education to the 
eradication or alleviation of want. 

In fact there was, as Zigler and Valentine (1979, p.24) point 
out, nothing strictly innovative even in Head Start in the USA 
where, in the latter half of the nineteenth century and in the 
early years of the twentieth century, ^philanthropists, and 
reformers developed a series of programmes designed to 
offer early training and aid to poor children*. 

Between 1965 and 1968 the Foundation supported 17eCE 
projects. As Table 2 shows, the majority were located in 
industrialised countries, most concentrated on the pre-school 
as a target and the institutions which received fundiiig tended 
to be either universiti'^s or voluntary organisations. 
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THE JAMAICA PROJECT Thc fifst major ECE project supported by the Foundation was 
in Jamaica, when in 1966, funds were made available to the 
University of thc Wcst Indies for a project centred around the 
Jamaican *Basic Schools' - the Project for Early Childhood 
Education (pece). 

The Basic Schools were sponsored by churches, civic 
organisations, community groups and even individuals. 
Approximately 80,000 children out of an estimated pre- 
school population of lSO,000 children attended these 
schools. If the schools reached a certain size, they could 
qualify for a government grant of between J$50-10C per year. 
Over 400 of them were then receiving such grants. Teachers' 
salaries were very low, on average about J$ 12 a month. 
Assistants averaged from J$8-10 a month. The highest paid 
Head Teacher in Jamaica received J$20 a month, was in 
charge of a school of 200 children and taught a class of 80 
herself (this class size was probably *ielow average). The 
'teachers' in these schools were either very young girls or 
elderly women. Few had passed the Jamaica local 
examination Grade 2 and may not have pr" jd Grade 1 - 
equivalent to a Primary School Certificate. They were 
described as 'the most seriously disadvantaged schools, 
staffed by the most disadvantaged teachers serving thc most 
disadvantaged children* (BvLF, Proposal, 1965). 

At this stage, thc argument, based as it was on Head Start, 
was couched almost exclusively in educational terms and 
letters and reports to and from the project did not refer to the 
other ways in which these children may be disadvantaged. It 
would have been relatively easy to show that in terms of 
health, living conditions and housing, the children were very 
disadvantaged indeed. This point was clearly made in a 
Foundation Mnwf/c//crin 1971: 

The majority of children attending Basic Schools ... came 
in general from poor illiter*;te families, lived in cramped 
conditions, often lacked a father figure, and grew up in an 
atmosphere where children who showed any originality 
were seen as a nuisance. By the time these children reached 
primary school the damage was done: they were 
consistently inferior, compared to their middle class 
counterparts, whose c^^velopment had been fostered by 
articulate and concerned parents and frequently by private 
and nursery schools. Clearly, the gulf between social 
classes, a particularly serious problem for an 
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Table 2: Grants and No. of ECE/ECCE Projects by Region, by Location Within Country, 
by Target Group, and by Type of Institution - 1965-1968 (in 000s of adjusted guilders 
to 1965 base) 





ECE GRANTS 


AVRIUGI: 


GRANl^AS 


NUMBER 




IN ADJUSTED 


VALUE OF 


% OF TOTAL 


OF ECE 




GUILDERS (000>/ 


GI^NT 


UCI: GRAN'I'S 


PROJECTS 


TOTALS FOR THE PERIOD 


3889.1 


228.8 


100 


17 


REGIONS 










Latin America 


- 


- 


- 


— 


Caribbean 


1448.0 


1448.0 


37.2 


I 


Asia & Oceania (incl. Auslralia) 


1003.2 


143.3 


25.8 


7 


Africa 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Europe <& Others (iiicl. USA & 










Israel) 


1435.3 


159.5 


36.9 


9 


Internationa! (more than I 










country) 


2.6 


n,a. 


n.a. 


n,a. 


LOCATION Wl TI UN COUN TRY 










Urban 


1260.1 


1 57.5 


32.4 


8 


Rural 


518.4 


103.7 


13.3 


5 


Mixed 


21 10.7 


527.6 


54.3 


4 


TARGET GROUPS 










Prc-schools 


3055.5 


278.8 


78.6 


11 


Prc-school + parents 


452.9 


226.4 


11.6 


2 


Prc-school + parents + 










community 


380.7 


95.2 


9.8 


4 


Community 










TYPEOF INSTITUTION 










Universities 


2520.1 


315.0 


64.8 


8 


Governments 


267.8 


267.8 


6.9 


1 


Voluntary organisations 


1101.2 


137.7 


28.3 
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underdeveloped country in need of thcskilled resources of 
the entire population, was growing wider all lite lime under 
the e.xisting educational system. 

Even this statement was largely in educational terms and the 
solution to the problem was seen similarly. The target groups 
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were essentially children within the schools, ratiier than 
children as such. In 1965« given :hc basic promise, and the 
USA and UK climate of professional opinion, compensatory 
education in an institutional setting was a valid assumption. 

Although the IJasic Schools were not part of the official 
education network, the Jamaican Ministry of Education was 
kept fully informed of the activitie-s and the proposals. 
Unofficially, the University was given every encouragement 
and the Minister for Education went out of his way to assure 
both the Foundation and the Vice Chancellor of the 
University of his active interest at all .stages. When the time 
came to apply for funding for a second phase, the 
Department of Education was able to offer its formal support 
as well as its blessing. In fact the Dasic Schools and their work 
ha-'e had considerable influence on the development of early 
childhood education and indeed on primary education in 
Jamaica as the University, the Ministry and the Foundation 
have come to work together in a harmonious partnership. 

Teacher training Tactics were straightfonvard. They involved a carefully 

thought-out design for the in-.service education and training 
of the teachers In the Basic Schools; the identification, 
training and employment of a set of teachers' aides or para- 
professionals; a new curriculum within the capacity of the 
teachers; and production of textbooks and other materials. 

The in-service and para-professional programmes were 
highly innovative in the Jamaican context. It was an act of 
notable courage to take women with very little formal 
education and no training whatsoever and attempt, with a 
great deal of success, to provide them with somewhat greater 
general education, knowledge and background and a set of 
good quality elassroom survival skills. The technique 
depended heavily on a small group of dedicated supervisors 
and teacher trainers. The latter, it must be emphasised, were 
not themselves particularly well educated nor trained, in that 
they had completed no more than a minimum level of 
secondary education plus teacher training of the •normal 
school' variety, and were required to have had some years of 
teaching experience in the islands primary schools.Their 
main attributes were enthusiasm, willingness to learn and 
above all identification with schools, the children and the 
people they were .striving to train. The core of the programme 
was short-term cour.ses, highly skill-oriented, and relentless 
follow-up.The supervi<;ors. somewhat better <|iialified. 
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devoted most of their time to the curriculum and material 
development and to running courses and workshops for the 
teacher trainers and the teachers. 

Using para-profcssionals In an act of both courage and foresight, the project director, 
Reg Murniy, and his successor, the late Dudley Grant, 
decided to back up thi;> teaching force with a group of totally 
untrained and, in almost all cases, ill*educatcd women to act 
as aides in the schools. The role of the teachers aide or para- 
professional in the classroom has been a matter of 
considerable, frequently bitter, debate in educational circles 
in Western systems. In particular, trained, educated, 
experienced teachers have all too often resented and rejected 
their employment as likely to lead to dilution and to a 
reduction in the employment levels of fully qualified 
professionals. The H;CI; group aigucd that, given the large 
class sizes in the Basie Schools, it was unrealistic and 
unreasonable to expect semi-trained, not particularly well- 
educated teachers to mainfiin control, let alone tead^ 
effectively, without assistance. 

The Foundation input, both intellectual and in terms of 
material resources, was considerable. Apart from advisory 
visits of headquarters* personnel, the granting of funds for 
missions for the staff of VECll to innovative programmes in 
the USA and the UK, and similar activities, the Foundation 
was able to assist by providing advice on curriculum, 
including : ample materials in 'he form of kits, to be used 
within the Basic Schools. 

It — ^- easy to demonstraie that the new curriculum in the 
Basic, Schools, backed by appropriate methods and an 
intensive programme of teacher re-i*ducation, did result in 
more effective learning and in higher levels of school 
attendance. The children entering the elementary system 
from the new Basic Schools were better prepared than their 
predecessors or those enrolling from other sources. In effect, 
these children were, comparatively speaking, so well prepaicd 
as to cast doubt on the effectiveness of thecxistingschools. It 
became embarrassingly obvious that there was an urgent 
need to improve the primary schools to meet the new 
challenge. A decision was made that the most effective way of 
accomplishing this was to extend and adapt the methods 
which had proved so successful in the Basic Schools. Hie 
motive was supplied by the pressure from below and not, as in 
the USA, the UK and elsewhere, by argument about 
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follow-through and reinforcement. Many of the new 
elementary school programmes in industrialised societies 
were, to a large extent, a response to the so-called failure of 
Heod Start and similar projects to produce gains which were 
sfistained in the elementary school. In Jamaica, as in other 
developing countries, it was rather a response to success. 

Whether this development was a major success or not is 
another question. An advisory mission, which visited Jamaica 
at the request of the government in 1984 to evaluate early 
childhood education, was doubtfui (BvLF, Project Report,. 
1984). but it would seem that the most important lesson of 
PECE was largely ignored - *begin where the schools, teachers 
and children really are and not where the system would like 
them to be.' 



It may be argued that the Jamaican project helped to upgrade 
uneducated and untrained teachers to being at least partially 
trained and move thecurriculum from the unorganised and 
totally unstructured to the highly organised and rigidly 
prescribed, in something under six years. The objectives, and 
some of the programmes, tried to get beyond this with varying 
success, but in practice it is hard to escape the conclusion that 
there is a certain inevitability about the development of 
educational systems. The process may be accelerated in 
various ways and equality may be improved level by level but 
nonetheless each system passes inexorably through each 
stage, and compensation is an irrelevant. Western idea. 
Indeed it is much to the credit of PECE and its constituent 
parts that it was able to raise the level of the system so 
successfully and rapidly. 

Lessons learned What did the Foundation learn from PECB? It was the first 
real attempt to move from charity to support and 
implementation, in the best sense. More important it 
represented a conscious policy decision to use education as 
the fundamental strategy for overcoming or preventing the 
consequences of disadvantage. PECE in Jamaica was the 
testing ground for BvLF. On a wider scale, PECE was the first 
major attempl to introduce early childhood education to a 
developing country. 

The greatest single lesson learned by the Foundation from the 
Jamaican project was that the new policy was thoroughly 
justified, in practice as in theory. On a more specific level, 
probably the most significant contribution to Foundation 
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thinking was the highly successful use of para-profcssionals. 
Dudley Grant (198 1, p.IO), wrote: 

In response to the challenge and the need, the Project for 
Early Childhood Education proceeded ... to test its 
hypothesis that the para-profcssionals in the prc-primary 
schools (Basic Schools) can be trained to be competent 
teachers of three-to-six-year-olds. With quality as the 
prime goal of the emerging strateg>', the programme was 
characterised by utilisation of adequate practieum, a 
relevant classroom-based course content, instructional 
super\ision, on-the-job training on a continuous basis, and 
interaction of home, community and school. 

The pa! crn has been repeated with local variations over and 
over again in Foundation-supported projects in many 
countries. 

Minority sub-cultures In many ways the whole concept of compensation has been 
related to the problems of the disadvantaged minorities in 
relatively affluent societies. If the education sj'stem has been 
designed to meet the needs of the majority, then children 
from a minority (whether the minority is described in terms 
of poverty, language or cultural difference) are at a 
disadvantage in that the probability of their profiting from the 
educational system will be relatively low. In this formulation, 
compensation becomes a technique for providing such 
children with the skills, knowledge and attitudes expected by 
the system of all entrants to the schools. Thus, although 
compensation may not always, or even frequently, be relevant 
in advanced systems, a case may occasionally be made for 
such a model. For the moment it is pertinent to look at an 
example of a disadvantaged minority in a developed Western 
society. 

THE RUTLANDSTRECT projECT IN In Dublin, the capital of Ireland, the project area was close to 
I RE UNO its centre where elegant Georgian buildings housed the city's 
professional and business elite up to the end of the last 
century. In the early I9()()s, as wealthier people moved to new 
suburbs, the changing social patterns resulted in purchase of 
the buildings by the Public Housing Authority and their 
conversion into tenements to meet a pressing housing need 
among Dublin's poor. Population growth and movement in 
the I93()s resulted in the building in the same area of a 
number of four-storey blocks of flats. After nearly 50 years of 
neglect, both tenements and flats had degenerated into 
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decaying slums. The area wns greatly overcrowded with a 
large working class population. The majority of the men 
worked in local factories and business firms, on construction 
sites and in nearby dockland. Such employment was 
predominantly of an unskilled casual or seasonal nature with 
its related incidence of periodic and often prolonged 
unemployment. A small proportion of the women - about 20 
per cent - worked outside the home to supplement the family 
income and many people received assistance from statutory 
and voluntary organisations (BvLF Newsletter, No.5, 1972;, 
No.8,1973). 

The Rutland Street project stemmed from an existing viable 
structure.The concerned departments of the Irish 
Government and community representatives of medicine, 
social sciences and education set up a working party to 
consider ways and means of providing a programme of 
compensatory education as its principal strategy for dealing 
with the problems, following the groups discussions, a 
formal Committee, representative of the various authorities, 
was established; a project director was appointed, a basic 
plan of operations yfias prepared and the Foundation was 
approached only when the administrative character and lines 
of control and communication had been clearly established. 
The Committee remained in being as the organisation 
responsible for management of the project. 

The target group was a clearly identifiable minority in terms 
of poverty and living conditions, if not of language nor. in 
serious terms, of literacy. Nonetheless it was relatively easy to 
demonstrate that the children were being impeded from 
attaining their innate potential. The director of the project 
wrote (Kellaghan, 1975): 

schools in Ireland as in other developed countries, are 
failing to take ac ant of the attitudes, skills and learning 
styles of children whose cultural background differs 
significantly from that of the dominant middle class. The 
result is that school is seen by many children as irrelevant, 
hostile, something which fails to stimulate them and from 
which they wish to escape at the first opportunity. 




Developing potential In the project s early stages, its objectives were cast in direct 
compensatory terms (BvLF, Letter, 1968): 



to proNide an educational environment which would 
attempt to develop fully the intellectual, physical, 
emotional and social potential of each child not only in the 
pre-school centre but also to involve the parents in the 
work with the aid of social workers. A special curriculum is 
to be developed for these disadvantaged children, as other 
nursery education provision (exclusively private) in Ireland 
is mainly for middle class children. 

The techniques, at the beginning at least, were school-centred. 
However, the methodologies and techniques were quite 
different from those in Jamaica. In Ireland, the teachers were 
reasonably well-educated and trained. However, there was 
little in the classroom to cater for the emotional and creative 
life of the children. 

Given the compensatory philosophy, the problem resolved 
itself inevitably into developing a new enriched curriculum 
and helping teachers to learn to use it effectively. A significant 
feature of the Rutland Street plan was the deliberate and 
explicit acceptance of a specific theory of child development 
and a conscious innovative effort to build an appropriate 
curriculum based both on it and on the particular needs of 
the children in the area (Kellaghan, 1977): 

The development of the curriculum was strongly 
influenced by Piagetian principles of development. Piaget 
has described strategies used by the child to bring order, 
meaning and control to his Jor her| environment and *his 
theory is the only comprehensive one in existence which 
analyses a four-year-old's knowledge in terms of his [or 
her| past and his (or her| future' (Kamii, 197 1). It allows for 
many of the activities of the traditional pre-school but adds 
depth and a developmental perspective to them. 
Furthermore, it emphasises abilities and skills related to 
performance at school. Kamii (1971) has indicated how later 
school work may depend on development of abilities 
outlined by Piagct. 

Apart from the contradiction implicit in describing a 
curriculum as both compensatory and developmental, it is 
arguable that this may well have been the first major attempt 
outside the USA to base an entire curriculum for a relatively 
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large number of children on Piaget s work. Kellaghan pays 
generous tribute to the American scholars on whom the 
project drew for its initial development citing Kamii (1971 a), 
Kamii and Radin (1970), Sonquist, Kamii and Dermin 
(I968XWeikart,Rogers,Adcock and McClelland (1971). 

The Foundation actively encouraged the theoretical approach 
and its practical development. Great interest was shown in 
particular in the way in which the curriculum reflected the 
specific nature of the community. Indeed it could be 
contended that Rutland Street represented a development of 
Piaget s ideas which purists might not find acceptable, 
although Piaget might well have welcomed it. In particular, 
the steady growth of emphasis on social and personality 
development and language represented an advance on the 
Piagetian model not reflected in the general literature until 
much laterJ 



Compensation and In practice the Rullan d Street curriculum and methods 

development oscillated between compensation and development. Piagetian 



data about cognitive levels were used in order to ensure the 
relevance of particular knowledge and skills. The view was 
taken that, because of their background, many of the children 
did not possess the knowledge and the skills normally 
associated with their assessed stage of development. 

The Rutland Street project was the first objective 
demonstration of the basic cognitively developmental and 
environmentalist approach adopted by the Foundation in its 
Statutes. PHCE was larger in scale and more pragmati*' less 
deliberately based on specific theory. 

In Rutland Street, the developmental/environmentalist 
emphasis developed steadily. Parental involvement, it is true, 
was mildly foreshadowed in the early discussions but not 
seriously implemented in the first stages other than by 
keeping families informed and inviting them to visit the 
centre. The position changed steadily throughout the historj' 
of the project. To quote Kelbghan (1975) again: 



For » detailed discussion of this issue see Kelly, IMiilp and Lewis, 



1982. 
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While the prc-school centre was the focal point of the 
project the active involvement of parents was seen as being 
necessary for the success of the project. Before the project 
began, feelings of in difference and hostility towards school 
were prevalent among parents. Unless such negative 
attitudes could be changed, any beaefit the children might 
derive from their experience of the pre-school centre 
would be likely to be short-lived. So an important objective 
of the project was to involve parents and particularly the 
mothers as closely as possible with the school. 

Nonetheless as this" statement demonstrates, the focus was 
still on the school. Involvement of parents was essentially 
seen as a method for reinforcing and supporting what the 
school had to offer. Compensation of the child for the 
deficiencies in his or her background was still seen as a 
relevant strategy. However, the evaluation of the project 
outcomes pointed clearly and distinctly to the importance of 
the family 'Home involvement is a critical component of a 
successful programme' (Kellaghan, 1975,p.303). 

Home visiting The change in philosophy which began in the first phase 
developed very rapidly in the years after 1970, so that 
Kellaghan (1977), who had stated earlier that the focus of the 
programme was in the school, wrote in his final report on the 
evaluation of the project: 

In view of the strong relationships between home 
backgrounds of children and their scholastic attainments, 
the work of the school, it would seem, is likely to be 
severely limited by the amount of support and cooperation 
it receives from the home. ... (As| povertiej have their 
origins 'a both situational and cultural characteristics of 
those minorities which suffer disadvantage and 
discrimination, remedies will have to besought in the 
broad context of both economic and cultural (including 
educational) reform. 

This philosophy reflected the operations of the second phase 
in Rutland Street, during which was introduced an innovative 
practice - home visiting or home intervention - which was 
also to affect Foundation thinking in later years. Holland 
( 1979) says that the objectives of the programme were to 
encourage the mother to spend more time with her child, 
playing, teaching, reading or simply talking, and to 
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demonstrate to mothers ways of drawing their children's 
attention to aspects of the environment. 



This was developmental theory, rather than compensation. 
Holland suggests that:*the measured effects of home 
intervention programmes in Ireland on the mothers and 
children taking part in them do not appear to have been very 
significant', possibly because the measuring instruments used 
were not sensitive enough to detect significant differences. 
Archer and Kellaghan (BvLF, Project Report, 1976b) agreed 
with this interpretation and argued strongly for a home 
intervention component in any future ECE programmes for 
^ disadvantaged children. 

AUCTRALiAN ABORIGINES The theoretical literature of the time was already beginning to 
suggest that the emphasis on compensation and on the child 
at school, did not go far enough, that the focus should be on 
the community and the child as part of the community and 
that educational strategies should therefore be directed at the 
community as a whole. This was certainly the view of Lex 
Grey, project coordinator of the Aboriginal Family 
Education Centres (afEC) in New South Wales. Australia, 
one of four projects approved in 1968 for young Aboriginal 
children. 

APEC and the other projects are described in detail by 
Teasdale and Whitelaw (1981). Three of them followed the 
general theory and pattern of Head Start, emphasising 
compensation, with some local variations, and had little effect 
on either Foundation policy or Australian practice, despite 
their many good features. AFEC was a different matter, if 
somewhat ahead of its time. 

Grey's view, derived in part from his experience with Maori 
people in New Zealand, was that early childhood education 
should be non-directive and concerned essentially with 
education as a strategy for self-development within the 
context of the family and the immediate community. In his 
final report to the Foundation (Grey, 1974) he wrote: 

It was educational from start to finish, this in contra- 
distinction to being a project conducted by specialists from 
other disciplines, such as psychology, medicine, biology, 
psychiatry or religion, in the name of education. Two 
aspects within the educative process on which the project 
remained emphatic and saw no cause to modify were the 
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central importance of family; and, of families meeting in 
their community and beyond. 

In addition, and again Grey was well ahead of current theory, 
great weight was placed on what was later to be called 
indigenous materials and learning styles'. He claims (Grey, 
1974, p.) that the project helped Aboriginal families to search 
out Vays in which, through education, they could try to 
contribute what is distinctly theirs in Australian society' 

The project in practice In practice ArEC departed to some extent from this 
philosophy, which implies the rejection of any outside 
assistance or models, A number of Maori were brought from 
New Zealand to work with the project in the field. Grey 
claims that this was justified by the similarity of the Maori 
value system to that of Aboriginal people and in their more or 
less common experience of colonisation. It was felt that the 
Maori experience and the reasonably successful techniques 
developed by and with them in New Zealand would have 
direct relevance in New South Wales. The accuracy of Grey s 
anthropology and of his colonial history has been questioned, 
but the success of the methods was undoubted. 

Each AFEC, of which there were eventually 12, in theory 
controlled its own educational destiny, with decisions about 
curriculum and teaching made by the parents. In practice, as 
Teasdale and Whitelaw (1981) note: 

Very extensive guidelines were provided for the content of 
the programmes. This seems to be one of the anomalies of 
the project, for while Lex Grey claimed to be non-directive 
he nevertheless provided a very elaborate curriculum that 
in places seems unduly narrow and restrictive. 

There were three strands of the curriculum: gains in self- 
concept; perceptual development; and speech development. 
The project designed special observation-discussion 
materials and made use of sophisticated materials. This too 
suggests a measure of inconsistency or, rather, a pragmatic 
interpretation of the fundamental objectives of the project. 

Finally, it is worth quoting the basic tenets of AFEC: w>cther 
they were always scrupulously observed is, for present 
purposes, irrelevant. They echo some of the ideas of Freire, 
Keddie, Labov and others on disadvantage and deprivation 
and are at tlie same time assertions of faith which arc 
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prophetic of some later aspects of Foundation policy. They 
read (Grey, 1974, p.137): 



AFEC complemenls and supplements family education - it 
is not a compensatory programme. 

AFEC accepts the values and experiences of people - it 
does not regard people as underprivileged. 

AFEC accepts the life style and values of the people - it 
does not regard people as disadvantaged. 

AFEC accepts the universality of education ... it is for all in 
every society - it does not regard people as deprived. 

Notions of this kind began to influence Foundation policy in 
the late 1960s and early 1970s, Inevitably, given the 
philosophy of local initiatives, the movement was relatively 
slow. It began with deliberate, planned efforts to involve 
parents and was gradually extended to the communities. It 
was not for some time that projects with philosophies similar 
to those of AFEC were again supported by the Foundation or, 
indeed, were presented for support. 

THE EMERGENCE OF A HELD By the end of the first period, the Foundation had 

MODEL collaborated with a fairly wide variety of institutions in a 

number of countries in establishing l-:CE programmes with a 
general philosophy of compensation. There had been a 
number of worthwhile results and some disappointments. 
The most dramatic in their effects probably had been the 
efforts in -he West Indies which had begun to transform the 
entir'; Basic School system, and had spread from Jamaica to 
Trinidad and Tobago and Dominica. The new projects 
proposed for these areas were likely to shift the emphasis 
from purely early childhood education within schools to 
projects which would involve parents and eventually entire 
communities. 

The projects for disadvantaged children in industrialised 
countries, such as that of Rutland Street in Ireland, dnd three 
of the four for Aboriginal children in Australia, tended to 
emphasise compe;\sation and to work within the setting of the 
institutional pre-school. There was some movement towards 
work with pan.nts, although this was seen essentially as a 
means of reitiforcing the work of the school. By the end of the 
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period, however, there was some shift towards looking ui the 
parent-child- teacher triad as an interacting complex. 

Apart from these projects, apEC, beginning with a different 
philosophy, had demonstrated the value anU viability of an 
approach to children based on work with the total community 
as a community. The Foundation had found it possible, 
indeed desirable, to facilitate these varying ideas and 
methods, provided they seemed likely to help fulfil the basic 
objectives. The flexibility and risk taking with a variety of 
models which distinguish the Foundation in 1988 were 
already apparent, as were a number of the specific features 
which characterise most projects. A field model was 
emerging. 



EXPLORATION (1969-1972) 



During Ihc second period, Ihere were imporlani 
dcvelopmenis in methods both of control and operation of 
projects. Several fascinating innovative techniques were 
supported; some were seminal in the evolution of Foundation 
philosophy und policy. 

One of the most important developments, already suggested 
in the description of the Rutland Street project in the 
previous chapter, was the recognition of the need to link the 
school with the wider community. The projects described in 
this chapter help to illustrate the ways in which that 
conclusion was reached. Some, such as the projects in The 
Netherlands and in Trinidad and Tobago illustrate what could 
be called a positive confirmation of the effectiveness of such 
an approach, in that the communities themselves were heavily 
involved in the initial development of what proved to be 
successful initiatives. A pioject in South Africa, on the other 
hand, althougli in itself .successful, confirmed the difficulties 
of developing relatively high-cost 'demonstration* models in 
the hope that they would be replicated elsewhere. A project 
in Kenya echoes, in .some respects, the lessons of Rutland 
Street, in that its initial focus on compensation shifted 
towards development and greater community involvement. 

At the same time, there was rich material emerging in the 
literature on early childhood education. The National Soctay 
for the Study of Education Yearbook, edited by Gordon 
(1972), on early childhood education, appeared during this 
prriod and the first major cviu jativc studies for projects such 
as Head Start, Sesame Street and the English and Welsh 
Educational Priority Area programmes were in the 
bookshops and in the journals. Few of these reports had 
brought together the research worker, the theoretician, the 
project director and the practicing classroom teacher. Most 
had focused on summative evaluation of outcomes, although 
Bloom s Ivnnatire and Summative Evaluation, (Bloom, c( al, 
1971), with its brilliant chapters by Cazden and Kamii on 
evaluation of learning in early childhood, appeared in 1 97 1. 
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SUPPOR; for INNOVATION: 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
FOUNDATION NETWORK 



INNOVAliC i IN AMSTl RDAM 



The Foundation used the opportunity of its own field 
experience and the increasing discussion in the literature to 
initiate a set of activities and services, based on headquarters 
in The Hague, to facilitate the development of institutional 
structures and innovative programmes, and to ensure that 
information about project development was widely 
disseminated to projects, government authoritie.s, and the 
genei'al professional public. 

The central concept, in line with modern theory, was that of 
networking. The Foundation Network was seen as based 
partly on an interlocking set of projects and partly on inter- 
relationships between the people who operate these activities. 
The Foundation regards the Network as its principal means 
of cross'fertilisation and dissemination, to ensure that 
innovative; action which has been developed in one project 
may be made available to others. 

There arc two principal techniques: first, encouragement and 
facilitation of direct face-to*facc contact between people 
either formally or informally through seminars, workshops 
and visits between projects, and second, preparation and 
dissemination of publications. Two major international 
seminars arc described later in this chapter. 

In the second period the number of projects with an ECE 
component doubled and the available funds almost trebled. 
There was no significant shift in target groups, the within- 
school emphasis was maintained. There was the beginning of 
a shift towards the developing world, more in terms of 
proportions of projects and funds than in absolute numbers 
or amounts. Within countries, the tendency for an emphasis 
on urban areas began to become apparent. Universities 
remained the dominant institutional group, as Table 3 shows. 

The Innovation Project Amsterdam (U'a) is in many ways an 
almost ideal example of the developments in Foundation 
thinking and practice in this second period. The project had 
its origin in earlier experimental studies in the eastern 
Netherlands, where a number of research programmes 
initiated by the University of Amsterdam had looked at 
problems of failure in the primary school. Out of this 
experience, the staff of the Research Institute for Applied 
Psychology at the University of Amsterdam, (ritp) 
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TMe 3: Grants and No. of ECE/ECCE Projects by Region, by Location Within Country, 

by Target Group, and by Type of Institution - 1969-1972 (in 000s of adjusted guilders to 1965 

base) 





ECI-GI^NI^S 


AVER/\GE 


GRAN'I^S AS 


NUMBER 




IN ADJUSTED 


VALUE OP 


%OPTOTAL 


OFECE 




GUILDERS (OOOs) 


GRANT 


ECEGRANl^S 


PROJECTS 


TOTALS FOR THE TERIOD 


1 1324.7 


333.1 


100 


34 


REGIONS 










Latin America 


328.7 


328.7 


2.9 


1 


Caribbean 


2803.3 


467.2 


24.8 


6 


Asia & Occiinia (incl. Australia) 


650.7 


216.y 


5.8 


3 


Africa 


2794.8 


349.4 


24.7 


8 


Europe & Others (incI. USA & 










Israel) 


4197.2 


299,8 


37.1 


14 


International (more than 1 










country) 


550.0 


275.0 


4.9 


2 


LOCATION WITHIN COUNTRY 










Urban 


6S2S.D 


379.4 


60.3 


18 


Rural 


1460.5 


208.6 


• 12.9 


7 


Mixed 


3035.7 


337.3 


26.8 


9 


TARGET GROUPS 










Pre-schools 


7621.2 


317.6 


67.3 


24 


Pre-school + parents 


2206.6 


441.3 


19.5 


5 


Pre-school + parents + 










community 


1162.1 


290.5 


10.3 


4 


Community 


334.8 


334.8 


3.0 


1 


TYPEOPINSTITUIION 










Universities 


5472.9 


497.5 


48.3 


II 


Governments 


3004.1 


375.5 


26.5 


8 


Voluntary organisations 


2847.7 


189.8 


25.1 


15 



argued that large groups of children do not partake in the 
cuhural attainments of our society as a result of .social 
circumstances over which they have no control. Only a series 
of social measures and provisions for the nursery 
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.sclu)ol aiu) prinuiry .school cdiicatioiu as well as the pre- 
school period, can in the long run affect a change (van Calcai; 



The slage was ihus scl for I he major efforl which was lo come 
in Amsterdam in ihe school year 197 1 -72 where, on ihe 
InilfMive of parents^ a number of nur.ser)' groups had 
developed Ihe objeclive of improving general educalion and 
conditions, and had been involved wiih ihe Univer.siiy of 
Amsterdam in a study of educational disadvantage in the city 
which found that 

in the older districts of the city, a rather discouraging 
.situation prevailed: .school buildings were antiquated, ehere 
were almost no teaching aids, and the teachers complained 
of immen.se educational problems. ... Working class 
children do not have much chance to develop their 
educational potential which also means that they will not 
receive the kind of seconciary cxiucation which would be in 
accordance with their educational potential. Support for 
schools with many working class children is urgently 
required (van Calcar, 1977). 

In con.^equcnce an emergency counselling service was set up 
with the aid of city authorities which, in its beginning 
although not in its development, was essentially 
compensatory. Volunteers worked for the schools and also 
with individual children and families but, since the research 
data had related cs.sentially to the primary schools, the first 
efforts \vere also directed towards schools and children at this 
level.Tlie volunteers rapidly realised that if thorough 
programmes were to be developed, it would be necessary to 
work with the official authorities and al.so to begin to operate 
with young children both in .school settings and within 
families. It was at this point that the families really became 
involved. 

Programmes within the schools were based to a great extent 
on curriculum dcaHopment, materials production and 
teacher education related to curriculum and to appropriate 
methods of delivery. Somewhat surprisingly psrhaps, given 
the intellectual climate of the period, the basic theory was 
founded on Montessori and on the extension of this in 
nursery schools in England. The hope was that by combining 
Montcssori-derived activities with nur.scry school experience, 
an integrated programme would emerge which could 
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successfully link the infants' school with the primai^ cither in 
content or method or perhaps both. 



A shift away from 
compensation 



Relationships between school, 
family and community 



This meant a truly innovative approach in that it implied 
efforts to analyse the primary school curriculum and to 
reform it in ways appropriate to the knowledge and the skills 
of the children entering it. The logic led to a rapid shift in the 
emphasis from compensation. Indeed, writing some years 
later from hindsight, van Calcar (1977, p.25) suggests that 
compensation in the simplistic form used in the USA in the 
1960s and extended to the UK, may never have been a real 
objective of the Amsterdam project. 

The simple conception of society in which compensation 
programmes in themselves are regarded as sufficient for 
the elimination of inequality of educational opportunities 
was rejected by the Emergency Counselling Service: the 
concept poverty is an utterly insufficient explanation for 
the unfavourable e Jucational situation. Its root lies rather 
in the lack of material and :ultural opportunities which are 
the result of fundamental social inequality. 

The specific pedagogical procedures introduced into primary 
and secondary schools inevitably drew more and more 
attention to the role of parents and the community in the 
improvement of the educational opportunities for children. 
Such involvement, in line with the developing theory, had 
indeed been seen as a method as well as an objective aimed at 
educational innovation assisting the individual child, 
strengthening the link between family and school and 
establishing the school as part of the total community In 
practice, at least in the early years of the project, the 
programme was solidly school-based. This is perhaps 
inevitable in a society in which schools already exist and 
people arc accustomed to the notion that these are 
institutions which children must attend. 

Van Calcar ( 1 977) comments: \i close relation between 
school, family and neighbourhood is considered essential for 
achieving the intended educational innovations', "uch a close 
relationship would make it possible for parents to pay 
attention to and show interest in their children's development 
and progress at school and also make it possible for the 
school to take the world of the children's experience as the 
starting point for education. In other words, from its 
beginnings within the school, the project widened out into 
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group projects related to general iniprovemenis of 
community living within the total neighbourhood. 
Nonetheless, the focus remained the school. As van Calcar 
puts its: *the school should develop into a school-within-its- 
neighbourhood*. 

The Amsterdam project has been a qualified success. Its 
methods and techniques were not only adopted in the city, 
but also spread in one form or another into many other local 
authority education areas within The Netherlands. The role 
of the Foundation in this has been considerable, partly by the 
infusion of personnel and funds to enable the work on early 
childhood education to go forward, but also by cnlar^ng the 
general scope of the entire enterprise, thereby giving a much 
greater freedom of movement of an intellectual character for 
project leaders and personnel. 

Apart from its local influence, both the development and 
outcomes of the project greatly affected Foundation thinking, 
particularly about methods. Its effects may be seen in 
suggestions made for amendments to new projects and many 
of the innovations introduced in Amsterdam were later 
adapted and adopted in other programmes in other countries. 

ATHLONE EARLY LEARNING About this time too. the Foundation had begun to support a 
cnNTRE tN SOUTH AFRICA project in South Africa which was to have serious 

implications for its programme. Referring to it in January 
1983. in a specially prepared statement for the Trustees 
(BvLF. Project Report. 1983). the Executive Director said 
that 

over the last decade, the Bernard van Leer Foundation has 
given a lead in promoting innovation in early childhood 
care and education in Southern Africa. A planned 
operation has sought to develop the most effeetive means 
, of bringing about change on as wide a scale as possible in a 
very complex soeiety.The South African situation presents 
a wide variety of special problems. The vast majority of the 
pre-school population may beeonsidered disadvantaged, 
particularly in the coloured, black and Indian 
communities, and the provision of pre-school services for 
these is totally inadequate. Tht pes of disadvantage vary 
considerably from situations • -standing urban 
poverty, which arc .similar to f he mer city ghetto 
conditions in industrialised societies, to .shanty towns, 
'depressed area* poverty, rural poverty among farm 
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labourers* small landholders in subsistence farming, and in 
the large resettlement *canips* In addition, aspects of the 
problem are associated with urbanisation and the 
transition from rural to industrial society; cultural 
transition and education in a second language; and 
economic, social and political discrimination. 

The involvement with j-oung children in South Africa began 
with the establishment of the Early Learning Centre (ELC) at 
Athlone 'as a pre-school education institution for the 
coloured community". Although essentially focused on 
children of pre-school age, the programme was extended to 
family groups in two quite specific u-ays: first, by encouraging 
parents, particularly mothers, to visit the school and the 
creche in order to work with the teachers and the teachers* 
aides; secondly, by concentrating on developing a programme 
of home visitors who *work with and through the mother ... 
|to| promote the intellectuaU social and ph>'sical development 
of her child(ren); that is - the aim is - to help the mother to 
provide an adequate hnd stimulating learning environment 
within the home itself (Kcs.seK 1973). Although the centre of 
the programme was (and remained) Ihe .school, nonetheless, 
efforts were made to reach families to extend and reinforce 
the classroom activities. 



Practical methods The educational programme was compensatory; given the 



notion of its acting as a model for other communities, a 
research component was also included. The primary 
objective of the first phase of the project was to develop, in an 
experimental .setting, practical methods for implementing the 
philosophies ofcompen.satory education, .school readiness 
and community action, llie curriculum developed to meet 
these objectives was unabashedly traditional pre-.school. 
There were, however, facets to the programme which even at 
this early .stage ux;re not typical of the traditional nursery 
.school approach, alth ougji they were certainly in line with 
.some of the stated aims for community action. The extended 
.statement of this objective (BvLR Project Report. 1973b) 
reads: 

Family and coninuuiity involvement is regarded as 
assentiiil. with teachers encouraged to view children and 
their families in positive terms. And. as a corollary, we 
accept that pre-school efforts should not be limited to 
work with children and parents within the confines of the 
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Centre but should also encompass home-based 
educational programmes. 

There were four sets of activities related to this objective: 
training and use of teachers' aides, home visiting, parent 
education and a measure of parent panicipation in school 
government. None of these activities features in standard 
arrangements for traditional nursery schools, except perhaps 
for the employment of aides in a minor way and some 
involvement of parents in fundraising activities. 

The teacher s aide programme was deliberately dcj^igned to 
forge close links between home and school and was, at least at 
the beginning, only secondarily envisaged as a means of 
meeting a shortage of trained personnel for early childhood 
education work.Trainecs were drawn in part from mothers of 
the children in the Centre and in part from volunteers from 
other .surrounding communities, and gained a grounding in 
teaching methods from classroom teachers and the teacher 
super\isor of the project. Para-professionals or teachers' 
aides had a real part to play in the programme. 

Home visiting was at first thought of as an extension of the 
teacher's aide programme: the hope was that any skills which 
the mother developed as a teacher's aide would be transferred 
to the honjc situation. As the project developed howe Air, the 
focus of the home visit was an educational program.ne for 
children not attending the institution, rather than suppon 
services related to childr , who were at school. The 
experiment was claimed to be a successful one and was later 
developed in a number of worthwhile ways. 

The parent education component, in ihc initial period, 
consisted essentially of monchly meetings at which parents 
listened to lectures, watched films and panicipated in 
discussions on topics such as what children Jo at the centre 
and why, the importance of nutrition, birth control, and so on. 
There was apparently no attempt to develop a systematic 
programme, partly because of the limited staffing and partly 
because ^,^ the need to capture the interest and regular 
attendance of women wlio had little educational background 
and probably little desire to improve this unless it could be 
r.hown to be of relevance to their immediate needs. 

The programme for parent participation in school 
government v/as originally seen in this context of parent 
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education. The aim was 'the development of community • 
leadership potential*. The programrnc met with some 
difficulties and there is more than a hint of frustration with 
both teachers and parents in Ann Short's concluding 
statement (BvLF. Project Report. 1973b): 

In disadvantaged communities, given almost no histor>' of 
any kind of community action, initiating involvement in the 
decision making process may indeed prove difficult. 
Howevei; it seems clear that such involvement must be 
encouraged on a meaningful and ever increasing basis if 
•parent participation' is to be more than an empty, albeit 
fashionable phrase. 

Management in fact remained very largely in control of the 
professionals and the community had little direct input into 
policy, curriculum or methods. 

A curious history Athlone l-LC has had a curious history; considereo in the 

context of general Foundation development. In some ways it 
represents a strand in funding which runs counter to the 
directions taken elsewhere, not so much in recognition of 
common objectiv'es as in methodologies. It developed a 
methodological model adopted elsewhere in South Africa 
and in what was then Rhodesia, but not anywhere else in the 
world of the Foundation-supported projects. It was a 
relatively high-cost, deliberately designed demonstration 
project 'providing a comprehensiw service specifically 
developed to meet the needs of the disadvantaged children in 
a particular setting* (BvLF. Project Report, 1 983). 

The later developments in the next phase, starting in 1977. 
were in two directions: support for other early childhood 
education institutions in the area and parent-community 
development programmes. The homo-based activities were 
increased and strengthened and teachers and parents were 
specifically trained for this work. 

Despite these initiatives, however, it was possible to ask 
whether l-LC had really fulfilled its original objective or 
whether the knowledge nd experti.se available in the Centre 
could not be used in more profitable ways. Apart from 
problems of finance and of providing high quality staffing for 
other centres, the strategy of developing model wCntrcs had 
been found vvanting. 
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The dissemination strategy originally envisaged had 
proved ineffective. In South Africa the idea that 
dissemination could be achieved through thcsimple 
replication of programmes of proven validity had been 
^ found imnrncttcable, but the effectiveness of this product- 
ortented approach has also been seriously questioned in 
other situations, even where material circumstances 
permitted replication. By its very nature the experimental 
ELC model provided mainly for research/curriculum 
development, implementation and evaluation, and it did 
not provide adequately for the implementation of 
dissemination strategies requiring careful planning, 
development of training courses, and the resources to 
carry them out (BvLF, Project Report, 1983). 

Fundamental questions There remained for the Foundation two fundamental 
questions: what new or different strategies could be 
developed to meet the demonstrable need of so many 
hundreds of thousands of disadvantaged South African 
children and what contributions could AthloneELC make, 
given the high levcS of professional staff and knowledge which 
had been evolved? ELC became a demonstration centre and 
the specialist staff were transferred to an entirely new project 
in 1978 - the Early Learning Resource Unit (ELRU). 

The initiatives at ELC between 1969 and 1972 were of limited 
immadiate value in influencing Foundation policy other than 
in the negative sense of abnegation of demonstration type, 
high-quality, expensive models. There has also been in the 
longer term, reinforcement of the view that community-based 
models are of Tar greater relevance and secondly there has 
been serious consideration of the po.ssible development and 
use of regional resources as a result of the Athlonc 
experience. 

.SERvoL IN TRINIDAD AND TObAGO Meanwhile in the Caribbean, thought was being given to a 

closely linked s^M of projects of quite another character. The 
Foundation began working in Trinidad in J 971 with SERVOL, 
a voluntary organisation committed to the idea of *self- 
development of underprivileged groups in society'. SERVOL 
began its operations in Laventille, a highly deprived urban 
area in Port of Spain, It was an area where housing, sanitation . 
and general services were totally ina'lequate, where 
unemployment was high and rising, wticre educational 
standards of mo.st members of the community were low, 
where medical standards of nutrition and health left a great 
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deal to be desired and in which, until the organisation began 
its work in the face of serious opposition and even hostility, 
the community was characterised by apathy and resignation, 
or alternatively, delinquency and crime. 

Gerry Pantin s description of an incident in the early 
operation of the project is revealing about the project's 
mainspring and its driving force (Pantin, 1979): 

And so it came to pass that on September 8, 1970, a group 
of limers (in local dialect 'to lime' means to hang around in 
groups talking, to pass the time) sitting in the morning sun 
on the kerb at the corner of Foster Street and Plaisancc 
Road in the John John area, were a little astonished when 
two men, one half the size of the other, walked up to them 
and the smaller of the two said: *My name is Gerry Pantin, I 
am a Catholic priest; ihis is Wes Hall, the West Indian fast 
bowler, we'd like to talk to you' 

Pantin, in the first lines of his inspiring book, A Mole Cricket 
Called SERVOL (Pantin, 1979), asked a pertinent question: 
*How were we the priest (trained to teach in a grammar 
school), and the professional ciicketer, to begin a programme 
of community developjnent tn depressed areas?' With 
disarming simplicity he claims that they answered the 
question by doing three things: 

First we acknowledg'id we knew nothing about the 
problems of the people (let alone how to solve these 
problems); then we asked the people themselves what they 
thought their problems were; finally we asked in what ways 
we might help them to solve those problems. ... The only 
thing which seemed to unite the people of the.se areas into 
a real community was their concern for the education of 
their small children. 

Part of a total programme Pantin and his colleague Wesley Hall emphasised from the 
beginning that the battle against disadvantagc^in the 
community had to be fought within the community as a 
whole. The education component, including the pre-schools, 
was accepted by the community itself as part of a total 
programme for improving thegeneral quality of life and 
increasing the probabilities of a productive future for it.s 
children and youth. 
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SERVOL began to develop projects in many spheres: 
vocational training, agriculture, spores programmes, medical, 
dental and legal clinics, community projects, small 
businesses, care of handicapped children, the elderly, fhc 
needy and child care and nursery schools. It was largely with 
the last two and their relationship with the community that 
the Foundation became involved. When SERVOL made its 
first contacts in the depressed area the promoters found a 
number of 

rudimentary pre-schools already in existence in the 
community. In nearly every case these consisted of a dozen 
children, a few benches and a woman from the community 
who was charged with minding the children for three or 
four hours a day, and, should .she be so inclined, with 
teaching them the alphabet and numbers with the help of a 
switch picked from a nearby tree (Pantin, 1979). 

Given the SERVOL philosophy of non-imposition, of growth 
from within, there could be no question of adopting the 
Athlone model. The problem was to take what was there, to 
accept the people s ideas as they existed and help them to 
implement those ideas for early childhood education. Eight 
areas of disadvantage and need were identified and a set of 
nursery schools established within them in such buildings as 
could be found or rented. One description of the physical 
facilities gives a vivid picture of the conditions: 

Schools are housed in community clubs or centres and one 
in a church hall. With two exceptions space is inadequate 
for play and creative activity, but considciing the area, 
these facilities are fair, as at every level in the community 
adequate facilities arc restrictive or non-existent. Toilet 
facilities had to be improved greatly; there was little storage 
space but this was of little importance at the time, because 
there was very little material to store. Furniture was 
adequate in number but inadequate in design, there were 
no trained teachers available (Pantin, 1979). 

Rudimentary training One trained teacher was found and appointed as a school 

supervisor and SHRVOL announced that it wanted ten girls to 
be trained as nursery school teachers. They had to be from 
the local area, and have had some education beyond primary 
school, either one or two years of .secondary school, or a 
partly finished typist course for instance. In the event, 18 girls 
applied, *not because they had any burning desire to teach but 
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simply because Ihey heard lhal Ihe teachers were going lo be 
given a small allowance and since Ihey were unemployed and 
needed money it was beiier ihan doing nothing'. 

After a six-week crash course in Ihe fundamenials of teaching 
pre-school children, Ihe teachers were assigned to the schools 
which were opened in October I97I. Given this level of 
education and training, and the equipment and other facilities 
available, it is obvious that for the first few months if not 
years, the nursery schools were little better than childminding 
centres. However, thanks to the patience and devotion of the 
supervisor and other professionals who helped out, in the 
second year of the projecr an independent assessor was able 
to write that 

the most encouraging thing about trie whole system is the 
remarkable change that has occurred in the 18 young 
women who have been the SERVOL schools over the past 
two years. From shiftless, unemployable, unmotivated girls 
they have for the most part become purposeful teachers, 
proud of their status in their community and convinced of 
the value of what they are contributing to those 
communities. 

The basic philosophy was founded on activity method and 
above all on realistic attempts to make the work meaningful 
to the children and to their parent.s. The self-evaluative 
accounts of the SHRVOL nursery schools after the first three 
years of their operation are highly critical, even damning in 
places, but they are also far from pessimistic. The report to 
the Foundation (BvLE Project Report, 1972) speaks in 
almost savage terms of the inadequacies of the teachers; the 
limitations, indeed the almost non-existence of physical 
facilities in some instances, the indifference of the community 
to the activiti.., within the .school and to the diversification of 
the duties of the supervi.sor. Nonethele.s.s, the report 
concludes: 

It may appear at first .sight that the above as.sessment of the 
SF:RVOI. Nursery School system is a rather negative one. 
This would be a mistake. It would be the easiest thing in the 
world to paint a glamorous picture of what is being done 
and to a large extent many of the things listed in this 'other 
type' report would be indeed true. Much good is being 
done to the individual children in terms of their social 
a\varene.ss, their creativity, their awakening sense of the 
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world in which they live. In this report, the ShkVOL 
committee have opted to take a realistic view of the schools 
as situated in their environment, to admit quite humbly 
and clearly that they represent a small pocket of awakening 
in the midst of a dreadfully negative attitude to life, and to 
face the fact that though an impact has been made on the 
environment, the process is necessarily a slow one. 

In the event, BvLF was sufficiently impressed w'uh progress in 
this first phase to grant further funds for the next period, 

SEMINAR ON CARIBBEAN The growth of projects in the Caribbean and the promising 
PROJECTS results from PECE in Jamaica formed the background for the 
Foundation's first seminar, held in Kingston, Jamaica in 
October 1971. At the time there were five operational 
projects in the region, and the hope was that by bringing 
together project personnel and other interested person s,Mt 
would be possible to compile a picture of the educational 
needs of pre-school children in the Caribbean and to 
consider avenues which might be explored in satisfying these 
needs. There was also the intention of studying in some detail 
the oldest, and at that stage, the most influential of all 
Foundation-supported projects - PECE - while it was still in 
full operation and to consider its relevance in the broader 
context of early childhood education in the West Indies 
(BvLF, 1972). 

The title reflected the objective: 'Eariy Childhood Education 
in the Caribbean , but many of the conclusions had wider 
geographical application and more far-reaching educational 
implications than those limited to the pre-school child. In 
part, this broadening of scope and dimension resulted from 
including among the seminar participants Foundation project 
directors .ind other experts from the United Kingdom, 
Kenya, South Africa and The Netheriands, so that ideas and 
experience outside the region were also available for contrast 
and comparison. In part it also occurred because there was a 
deliberate attempt to orgiinise the discussion around a set of 
theoretical issues, germane to the central topic. The 
conclusion of the report (BvLF, 1972) foreshadowed a 
number of policy directions the Foundation was to follow in 
the next few years, particulariy the growing importance of 
projects based on the disadvantaged community and the child 
within it rather than on the early childhood education centre. 
Similarly, there was an emphasis on the need for a 
multifaceted approach to disadvantage and a clear indication 
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of !hc movcmcni away from ihc compensalory model lo ilic 
developmenlal or prcvenlivc one. The siraiegy was still 
essenlially inlervenlion ralher lhan inleraclion, bul even in 
Ihis dimension, where basic Iheory, lei alone praclice, was still 
very tentative, the Foundation staff and the project personnel 
at the Jamaican seminar were apparently moving steadily 
towards the new insights and practices implicit in any 
interaction model. 



CHILDHOOD EDUCATION IN KENYA It is also of some importance in terms of the development of 

Foundation theory and method to look at yet another project 
of a different kind, this time in Kenya. As in Amsterdam, 
Cape Town and Port of Spain, it was easy to demonstrate the 
need for an early education project for disadvantaged 
children. In this case, the need had already been well 
recognised and by the end of the 1960s almost a quarter of all 
children between four and .six years of age were involved in 
pre-schoois or tiurscry seiiools of one kind or another. The 
growth had been phenomenal; the reasons for it were 
manifold, but most important was the popularly held belief 
that a good nursery school experience in some ways helps a 
child to learn better in primary school and that such a head 
start may profoundly influence the entire future course of the 
child's life. One major problem however, was that the schools, 
the administration, the staffing, the curricula were not 
covered by any government ministry at that time. None, in 
fact, W IS adequately .staffed nor equipped to deal with a pre- 
school problem let alone with the problems of general early 
education of the kind discussed and tackled in other 
programmes. However, it was apparent that the pre-schools 
which had been developed had grown up more or less 
autonomously relying on the resources and the ideas of each 
specific community, in line with the Kenyan official policy of 
Harambee or self-help by the people. 



Lack of trained teachers 



Hie major problem was the lack of properly quallHed and 
properly trained teachers. To quote the proposal document 
(BvLF, Proposal, 1971b): 

The model head teacher |of a nursery schor^ij nas a 
certificate of primary education plus two or three months' 
apprenticeship at a home for orphans or physically 
handicapped. In the cities and at the administrative level 
under the rural county councils, the very few persons 
trained as primary teachers struggle to adapt their methods 
to the younger children. 
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The curricula and mcihods offered in these schools inevitably 
reflccled Ihc lack of iraining of ihe leachers, ihe inadequacy 
of available maierials and Ihe fad lhal Ihe people responMble 
for Ihc local inilialivcs which had sel up Ihc schools had lilllc 
idea of any possible allernalives. 

Any well-qualified leachers lended lo move lo ihe few well- 
equipped prc^schools in ihe middle class suburbs of ihc 
Kenyan cilies, pariicularly Nairobi, because of bclier pay and 
working condiiions. In consequence, ihc selling up of ihe prc- 
schools in Ihe rural areas icnded subi*y lo reinforce and 
perpciualc lite differences belwecn Kenyans haves and have 
nois. There was in Kenya a real awareness of Ihc need lo 

iniervcne in ihis confused and poieniially disrupiive 
silualion, |where| Ihere were allcmpis lo ideniify Ihe p re- 
schools, lo regisier Ihcm and lo supervise some of ihc 
aciiviiies.The Minisiry of Social Services |lhal is, noi ihe 
Minislry of Educalion) had sel up some courses of nursery 
leacher iraining aimed finally al young people who were 
already working in Ihc schools. (BvLF, Proposal, 1971b) 

Wilhin Ihe counlry ihcrc was no means of iraining ihe 
Irainers, of improving Ihc slaff of Ihe nursery iraining 
colleges, or of improving ihe qualificalions and skills of ihc 
supervisors of Ihc nursery schools. Furthermore Ihcrc was a 
fundamenial difference of objcclivcs and policy which 
inicrfcred wiih ihe devclopmcni of ihc cniirc prc-school 
programme. Under Kenyan law only programmes controlled 
by Ihc Minislry of Educalion could provide a curriculum 
rclaicd lo preparation for eniry lo Ihe primary school, 
'whereas preparation for academic instruction is of course the 
chief raison (Vctrcol most of the nursery schools' (BvLF, 
Proposal, 1 97 1 b). There was a potential bone of contention 
between the parents who had set up the schools for their own 
communities and the Ministry of Education system. 

Training programmes The Ministry of Education, as the body responsible for 
teacher education in Kenya, somewhat naturally saw the 
solution in the provision of training programmes for potential 
teacher educators for pre-.school work, together with the 
development of a cadre of experts in modern pre-school 
methods working in a small number of demonstration or 
model nursery schools in disadvantaged areas. Allied to this 
there would be a research programme to compare children 
who had attended the demonstration schools with those who 
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had gone lo ordinary pic-scliools and with those not receiving 
any early childhood education of an institutional kind. 

The architeets of the plan recognised that there would be no 
question of adopting a package from overseas. It would be 
necessary to build a Kenyan curriculum and Kenyan methods 
from the beginning. Nonetheless the proposal set out some 
guidelines of a very familiar kind in order to design *wclh 
rounded programmes* with pre-acadeniic preparation as the 
capstone". Among the areas the project hoped to cover were 
motor development througli manipulative tasks, concepts of 
nutrition and health, parents* role in child development, 
language development, basic logical operations, concept 
formation, observation and discrimination abilities, reading, 
writing and arithmetic in forms appropriate for very young 
children, and social development. It recognised that in the 
construction of these integrated approaeli cs. the assistance of 
many professionals would be needed, such as doetors. social 
workers and community development workers. 

Parental participation Here indeed was what in later jargon might be termed a 

family-based competency progranmie approach. Hie children 
were e.xpeeted to attain a number of quite specific 
knowledges and .skills appropriate to entry to the ordinary 
primary school system and prospeetivc* teachers and trainers 
of teaehcrs were bein , educated to help ciildren to do this. 
The focus was quite ipeeifically on the prc-school. 
Furthermore, in diseussing'he operations of the schools 
within each conmiunity. parents would be expected to 
pariieipate through parents* committees. 

Considerable experience throughout the world has showti 
that parental understanding and support are erucial to the 
success of any pre-school programme. In the ease of these 
experimental efforts, such backing is mandatory, since the 
eurriculum is likely to be very different from any others 
previously known by the parents. Further, it is expected 
' .It al each nursery school the parents will make 

utributions of various sorts, in the Haranibee .spirit, to 
III • development of the school. (BvLF, Proposal. 197 1 b) 

There was obviously to be little opportunity for parents to be 
involved in eurrieulum development or indeed to relate 
curriculum to the needs of the children within their own 
specific environment. The intention was that the new 
curriculum and new methods of instruction would be 




inlroduccd into schools and Ihcn suggcslions would be made 
as 10 ways lhal this could be n;odified lo meel specific needs. 

Working in rural areas During ihe firsi phase, Ihe (raining programme was carried 
oul in Nairobi, and I hen began lo involve leaciier.s from rural 
areas. In a number of ways Ihis changed ihe nalure of ihe 
projcci. Ii was impossible for ihe leachers from ihcsc 
localilies lo aiiend programmes demanding long periods 
away from home. In consequence Ihe courses were 
redesigned lo consisi of shori-ierm iniensive Iheorelical work 
inlerspersed willi leaching praciice in Iheir classrooms ancl in 
workshops in the local areas close lo iheir homes. The projeci 
direcior's reporl (BvLF, Projeci Reporl, 1977) on Ihe 
effeciiveness of ihis programme conlains a nole of surprise 
Ihni Ihis meihod 

was found lo be edueaiionally valuable The firsi course 
laughl Irainers and irainees alike. Conlcnl emphitsised Ihe 
developing child, howio organise a ctiviiie:; lo niccl his (or 
hcrj needs and lo enhance lliese aciiviiics by using locally 
available maierial. Language devclopmeni (especially ih'? 
local language) and help in nulriiion received particular 
emphasis logeiher wiih llie concepi of ihe child's lolal 
environmenl. 

Here was indeed a new direciion. Success achieved in this 
firsi experimeni in lh<* rural areas helped ihe design of fresh 
programmes in other rural areas and in llie redesign of ihc 
programme in Nairobi il.self. The experience led lo ailempis 
10 rewrite Ihe early childhood education curriculum. 

The projeci team were developing .sets of pre-school 
curriculum maierial while running the training courses. 
Originally intended to have a national character Ihe 
material which evolved was more relevant lo urban 
Nairobi than to the rural country areas. Priority was 
originally placed on work bookt? for children followed by 
guidelines for teachers. In the event it became necessary lo 
produce a set of manuals relating classroom activities lo 
child development, in the variety of which Ihe lrainee.s 
themselves participated. 

This was real development. In the second phase, also 
supported by the Foundation, development was directed into 
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disadvantaged country areas. There was a strong emphasis on 
^*acher re-education, curriculum, and, in a fascinating 
extension, on community development. The methods used 
concentrated once more very heavily on the key teachers, the 
trainers, the supervisors, the on-the-job guidance of teachers 
aiiu others in nursery school work. The community was 
involved by working outwards from the school, there was a 
distinct shift in focus from the child as potential primary 
school pupil to the development of the child in his or her own 
environment. This led inr Wtably to consideration of the 
specific ways in which the community might be involved. 

The intention was to build up information and activities for 
the community from the projects, to help communities to 
develop materials for use within the schools, to run seminars 
and workshops within the community and wherever possible 
to use local personnel who had specific skills to offer to the 
school. The focus was still on the school but in an entirely 
new and different way. 

In various stages the programme has been extended to other 
rural areas and has more recently become consolidated in a 
national programme funded by the Ministry of Education. 
The Institute of Education has taken on a new role in the 
training of trainers and of supervisors but with methods and 
curriculum derived quite directly from its field experience 
with the project, as well as from modern theories of child 
development and early childhood education. 

For the Foundation the lessons were many. Or the positive 
side the growing emphasis on programmes rooted within the 
local communities was strongly reinforced; the focusing of 
teachers on the curriculum carefully related to the specific 
needs of the project and not to abstract principles was 
thoroughly supported; the need to work with the ehild as a 
child and not as a potential pupil received further 
confirmation. On the negative side, the attempt to build up 
semi-artificial demonstration centres, as had also happened 
in South Africa, again failed to achieve the results expected of 
it. The Kenyan project demonstrated how good project 
personnel, working closely with the Foundation on the one 
hand and with the local communities on the other, can change 
programmes as they learn from them in their development. 
This in many ways is what is meant by good evaluation, and 
from this too the Foundation learned a great deal. 
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SEMINAR ON CURRICULUM Thc sccond in Ihc scries of inicrnational seminars, held in 
Jerusalem. Israel at Ihc end of 1972. also made a valuable 
conlribulion to Foundation thinking. The choice ol 
curriculum as the theme was reinforced by thc debate then 
raiding in academic journals, in meetings of learned societies 
and elsewhere on the most appropriate model for eariy 
childhood education. In its essence, thc debate was about the 
curriculum and its implementation: behaviour modification 
or cognitive dewlopment? competency or enrichment? 
language or motor skills? Piaget or Bruner? Bereiter and 
Engelman or Weikan? back to Frncbel or Montessori or 
Susan Isaacs or Dank Street? 

As well as project personnel from countries outside Israel, 
distinguished academics and research workers in eariy 
childhood education were asked by the Foundation to 
participate in the seminar, together with obseners from other 
organisations such as UNESCO, OECD and the Ford and 
Carnegie Foundations. 

The seminar report is something of a charter for eariy 
childhood education; it is a declaration of principles of both 
good theor>' and sound practice. Some of the statements are 
open to theoretical challenge, depending on one s point of 
view: some of the statements have been shaken if not 
disproven by later research findings; but taken as a whole, 
ihey represent one of thc most coherent and self-consistent 
sets of statements about early childhood education to be 
found anywhere in the voluminous literature. 

The influence of the seminar on Foundation policy was 
considerable. The movement from compensation to 
prevention was accelerated; and the trend from intenention 
to interaction berame more pronounced; indeed the word 
intervention does not occur anywhere in the report. Once 
more exchange of ideas about methods and techniques 
produced changes in activities within projects. 

Partly as a consequence of development in educational 
theory and practice and partly derived from its own 
experienccsuch as that just outlined, the Foundation began 
to accept the view that llCH programmes were less tlian " 
effective unless the parents of the children were also actively 
involved within the context of the institution. 
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Thus at this stage, although many of the activities supported 
by the Foundation were still focused on the school, there was 
a clear movement towards a concept of early childhood 
education beyond that of the within-school compensation 
model and towards a more developmental model. 
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CONSOLIDATION (1973-1976) 



The third period was. at first sight, one of consolidation, of 
maintaining the pattern which had begun to emerge in the 
cariier ye::rs. In a sense, it appears as though the Foundation 
was testing the strength;, efficacy and relevance of the range, 
rather than examining the limits of the typology. Yel to accept 
this without qualification would beliighly misleading. There 
were clear signs of change, of awareness of a need to sharpen 
the focus, to re-examine the assumptions as well as the 
methods. 

At the beginning of this period the Foundation made some 
adjustments to its Statutes. Under the influence of both 
general international findings and the Foundation s own field 
experience, Oscar van Leer, as Chairman of the Trustees, and 
Willcm Welling, the Executive Director, recommended 
dropping the emphasis on children s intellectual potential 
The Foundation rapidly accepted the view that to 
con'-cntrate on the intellectual aspects is not only highly 
undesiralile. it is also probably impossible. New Statutes were 
written partly to take account of a number of administrative 
changes, but more important, to state the objectives in more 
precise form. The vital paragraph (BvLF, Policy. 1973) reads: 

The objective of the Foundation shall be - without any 
profit motive - to undertake or support, with emphasis on 
the former, projects of general social significance with an 
idealistic and human purpose, preferably, if not exclusively, 
in countries where a van Leer company is established, and 
predominantly projects for the benefit of youth, in 
particular any theoretical or practical project aimed at 
enabling children and youth through school-going age who 
are impeded through the social and cultural in.<dequacy of 
their background and/or environment nevertheless to 
achieve the greatest possible realisation of their innate 
potential. 



INVOLVEMENT WITH PARENTS AND Pcrhaps thc oiost significant Jcvclopmcnt during the period 
COMMUNITY was the indication of some mo\cment of project focus 

towards greater involvement with parents and the community. 
Within each of the four projects described in this chapter - 
from Australia. Italy, Malaysia and Brazil - it is possible to 
discern clear shifts towards the beginnings of the new 
directions which were canvassed and discussed in thc next 
few years and which led to new policy decisions in the 1980s. 
The Brazilian project is also interesting because of its 
inclusion of a health and nutrition component, which 
demonstrates the importance not only of early childhood 
education, but also early childhood care. The only seminar 
held during the period, which dealt with innovation, 
reinforced this approach through its recognition of thc 
educational difficulties faced by children who were in poor 
health. 

MT DRuiTT IN AUSTRALIA The Mt, Druitt prcj jct in its generic and initial design is in 

many ways an ideal example of one extreme of thc typological 
range during this period. Situated in a housing estate on the 
edge of Sydney in Australia, thc nature of the disadvantage 
was social and in a relative sense, economic. A casual stroll 
through the Mt. Druitt area did not suggest degrading 
poverty. It vas a fringe urban area of low socio-economic 
status young families, with high unemployment rates, a 
disproportionately large number of pre*school children and 
very few community facilities. When the project began among 
this comniu.nity of some 70.000 people, the average age was 
about eight years; the mean age of the adult population was^ 
only 22 or 23 and the nature of the project had to reflect 
these demographic characteristics. 

There were few local industries and those men who did have 
jobs, usually semi-skilled or unskilled, had great distances to 
travel to work each day. Few women were in gainful 
employment: the demands of young families and limited local 
opportunities presented hurdles too great to overcome, Th^ 
people felt isolated from their original families who 
frequently lived in thc inner city. There was a high incidence 
of marital brcakdov.n and single parent families were 
coninioii, Dclinqiicncy rates sended to be high and mental 
illness was comparatively frequent. 

Thc cliiidrcn were for the most part reasonably well 
nourished, superficially well iioused. clothed and had 
excellent state welfare services available - at least in principle 
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Table 4: Grants and No. of ECE/ECCE Projects by Region, by Location \V thin Country, 
by Target Group, and by Type of Institution - 1973-1976 (in 000s of adjusted guilders to 
1965 base) 
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Lalin America 


2515.0 
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22.0 
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Caribbean 


550.2 
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Asia & Oceania (incl. Australia) 
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12.0 
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Africa 
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8651.2 
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12.6 
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Pre-schools 


5931.2 


312.2 


51.8 


19 


Pre-school + parents 


1947.0 


486.8 


17.0 
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community 


2337.3 


172.1 


20,4 


13 


Community 


1243.4 


414.5 


10.9 
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Universities 


2288.1 


254.2 


20.0 


9 


Governments 


5746.0 


383.1 


50.1 


15 


Voluntary organisations 


3424.8 


228.3 


29.9 


15 



if not always in practiee. There were good primary schools 
with rea.soiiab!y well-tdueated, excellently trained teacher?*, a 
wide rr.fige of materials and equipment and a curriculum well 
up to international sXau ds. Yet by Australian criteria, the.se 
children \.ere gre;Uiy disadvantaged. 
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Five programmes Five programmes were identified, four institution-based and 
the fifth in the homes of the children. The four programmes 
were a cognitive programme based on the work of Weikart et 
rt/(1971), a behaviourist programme based on that of Bushell 
(1973), a competency programme derived from Almy (1975), 
Anderson and Mcssick (1974) and Butler et rt/(1975).Tie 
fourth programme, called contemporary, reflected the 
philosophy and methods most commonly in use in Australian 
pre-schools and was essentially in the traditional early 
childhood mode of the United Kingdom. The home-based 
programme was entirely eclectic, since a specific cu; riculum 
and methods had to be deviscf' by the teac'iers for each 
individual child. 

A well-qualified programme associate was assigned to each of 
the five. The curriculum for each of the first four was 
developed in a specific school by the programme assistants, 
the programme director and the teachers in collaboration 
with the school siaff as a whole, and in the ease of the 
competency programme, in collaboration with parents. 
Schools were supplied with materials and equipment selected 
and/or developed by the programme assistants and the 
teachers. For the prc-school components, new buildings were 
constructed within the grounds of the existing primary 
schools and lengthy briefing sessions were held with 
principals, teachers and parents. Contact was established with 
the health authorities who examined each child, conducted a 
diet survey and a nutritional survey and monitored general 
physical development. In other words, here was a deliberate 
attempt io discover the disadvantages, the deficiencies in 
each child and to design programmes directly and .specifically 
related to these. This was in line with .he philosophy of 
compensation. 

Using para-professionals 'ITic intention was to discover how each programme worked 
best in what kinds of circumstances, .sr^hiat parents and 
teachers in the long run eould begivi \\\ opportunity of 
choosing wbieh seemed best suiled lo their needs and those 
of their children. The programme was carried l^eyond the pre- 
school into the first two years of the next level. Further, and in 
the New South Wales context this was most important, para- 
professionals were introduced nito the system. This had never 
been tried before in the New South Wales Government 
schools. It is perhaps one of the most importaiu outcomes 
that teachers accepted and worked enlliusiastieally with such 
people in their classrooms. There was also a careful and 




deliberate attempt to involve parents in the work of the 
school, not so much by taking the school to the parents in this 
case as bringing the parents to theschool.Their activities 
became accepted as a normal part of the school life and in 
many ways this changed the nature of the programme and the 
nature of the objectives. 

During the fir.it three-year phase of the project, this 
relationship between home and school had become so 
apparent to the project team that major efforts were made in 
the second phase to involve parents in an active, purposeful 
way in the activities of the institution. School and community 
in Mt. Druitt became more part one of the other than is usual 
in Australia where the school tends to be a prison wall when 
viewed from either side. 

Project outcomes What came out of it? First several of the innovative 

programmes and many of the methods were taken over and 
adapted often in an improved form by schools and teachers in 
other places. The home-based programme spread very 
rapidly in a number of quite different ways in Mt. Druitt itself. 
It has taken on a form of hume visitors who w jrk directly 
with parents and children on issues related not only to 
school problems but to general programmes of parenting. It 
was a novel and successful initiative. There were other 
inferences as the official report (Braithwaite, 1983) points 
out: 

First* the children enjoyed project pro-school, kindergarten 
. and Year One experiences in the classrooms. They were 
happy, cheerful, busy little people. One need only visit the 
classrooms, look at the video tapes, speak to teachers and 
parents to know that this is true. And Mt. Druitt, 
regrettably, was often not a particularly happy place. The 
project gave these children and their successors 
worthwhile experiences which would not have been theirs 
otherwise. It is fair to claim that the pre-schools met many 
of the objectives of the people of Mt. Druitt even if they did 
not achieve all those set by the professional educators. 

Secondly, and more technically the evidence would suggest 
that in the short term pre-school and follow-through 
programmes had little effeet on school perfornmncc in the 
narrow sense. In the very short term, a year or so, there 
were some effective outcomes but these, in the current 
jargon, 'washed out' by the end of Year Two or Year Three. 
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This is the usual worldwide expeiience but it is worth 
saying with the Head Start experts in the United States that 
to limit one's assessment of the situation to this is to ignore 
many outcomes not measured by the .standard tests of 
school achievement. It is also to ignore the real possibility 
of long term effects. 

The major outcome of the Mt. Diuitt experiment for the 
Foundation was the demonstration that programmes entirely 
within school, however well designed and executed, rannot 
have the major effects hoped and planned for unless they are 
strongly supported by parallel programmes within the home 
and community. It is highly significant that although the 
home-based programme for any one child lasted for only one 
year, the effects wer*. longer lasting than those of any other 
programme. 

LiMBiATE IN ITALY The sccond project to be de.scribed for this period took place 
in Limbiate, a satellite township of Milan in Italy. It resembled 
Mt. Druitt in a number of ways related to the artificiality of 
the town itself and in the lack of facilities and amenities for 
children, but there were also many differences which iniposed 
even more disadvantage on the Italian children. The 
environment children faced in Limbiate was difficult both 
phy.sically and socially. There were language problems, in that 
many of the families had immigrated to Limbiate in search of 
work from areas outside the region, and spoke dialects which 
were not used in the school. 



The children in this area, like their families, wer'/ 
disadvantaged partly economically but to a much greater 
extent socially, in that they had considerable difficulty in 
becoming integrated into the general community culture. 
Apart from general educational objectives with the target 
group, essentially the children, there was from the beginning 
the further hope that by involving parents and other adults in 
the running of the school, a .sense of community would 
develop which was sadly lacking. By working with teachers 
and ehildren the members of the community would learn to 
work together, first on behalf of the school and then for the 
community itself. That 's, it was planned that a k^nd of 
secondary target - the community itself - would gradually 
evolve. 

lAKD, a privately funded body concerned with research and 
development jn education, had become involved in an 
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attempt to change the conduct of education in Limbiate 
schools at every level through compensatory programmes. Its 
methodology was to bring to a small number of selected 
schools some equipment and materials specifically designed 
to improve pedagogical practice and, by introducing 
specialist workers into the schools to work alongside the 
teachers, to introduce these materials into the classrooms, 
particularly at primary and infant levels. 

Teacher support A major shift was made from direct intervention in the 
classroom towards teacher support through in-service 
training and provision of information and materials to 
teachers as well as to the children. The programme in fact 
became much more directed towards teachers in the 
elementary and later the high schools than towards young 
children. Nonetheless it attempted to improve the general 
(junlity of education and hence of life in Limbiate tliiough a 
series of quite definite steps. Among these were seminars to 
demonstrate to the teachers new methods, techniques, ideas 
and materials within specific subject areas, and discussions 
about ways in which these might be used to develop curricula 
within the schools. These were reinforced by in -.service 
training planning sessions for teachers within a 
documentation centre set up in Limbiate, aird specific 
workshops in which teachers were able to practice new skills 
and ideas in creative arts which could later be transferred to 
the classroom. The small technical teams attached to the 
project worked closely with the teachers in the classroom in 
an attempt to reinforce their activities. There was a 
continuing effort to examine and test new materials becoming 
available in the international journals and in Italy itself and to 
look at ways in which these might l)e adapted to the needs of 
the Limbiate project. Periodic meetings of parents were held 
so that they could begin to understand what was happening to 
their children in their schools and to discuss the 
developmental needs of children and the ways in which child 
rearing practices could be adapted to these needs. An 
infornintion service was buih up with regular repoits to 
teachers and parents about what was happening in the 
schools and al)out new developments in education in Italy 
and elsewhere. Throu£,hont the project there was an 
hicreasing use of video tape, partly as a teaching medium but 
also as a way of helping teachers to analyse their own 
methods and styles. In particular, attention was paid to the 
nature of the veibal interaction between teachers and the 
children. The entire philosophy clearly attempted to integrate 
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the school within the host community to improve the nature 
of child rearing practiees and to some extent to use dilTerent 
teaching methods and different techniques of curriculum 
development to improve these relations (BvLF, Project 
Report, 1976a). 

As might be expected the programme ran into some 
problems. It was assumed that the teachers and the 
administrators were somewhat further along the professional 
road than they in fact were. Even when ,some of the teachers 
became conversant with the new methods and ideas and 
began to use them effectively, thwlr colleagues were somewhat 
.suspicious and at times downright critical. However, it is clear 
from the follow-up studies that the schools in which the IARIj- 
Foundation programme has been introduced have been 
looked on with a great deal of pride by the people in the 
areas. They believe that Limbiate is more forward looking 
than its neighbours and there have been deliberate attempts 
in recent years to enhance this by involving local political 
leaders and church leaders in the development of the 
programme. Whereas in the early years there was a real 
.separation between school and community, this has gradually 
been broken down in the course of the project. 

hi a sense this is another way of saying that project methods 
cannot be fully successful if they are impo.sed. Successful 
projects for disadvantaged children, as the Foundation was 
rapidly realising, must be based on an interaction between the 
.school, the.family, community and the funding institution. 
External impo.sition is not a successful mode of operation. 

ECF. IN MAUYSiA The third project for discussion in this period was supported 
in Malaysia in cooperation with the Ministry of Education. 
First impressions arc that its siting in the Curriculum 
Development Centre (ci)C) of the Ministry and its title, the 
Con.pensatory Education Project (CKP), firmly categorise it. 
it would appear to imply the development of curricySaami 
methods specifically devoted to the amehoraiion of 
disadvantage imposed by the social economic and cultural 
conditions. 

The Malaysian Education Department had recognised a 
major problem and had been able to isolate and identify 
elements which would contribute to its solution, but lacked 
the means, both professional and economic, to develop 
techniques for resolution of the problem. The project sought 
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to change the nature of present pre-schools, particularly in 
rural areas of the country, by developing new curriculum 
" materials more appropriate to the contexts in which the 

pre-school operate and by involving teachers in a new 
approach to the provision of prc-school education for 
deprived children (BvLF Newsletter, No.2 1; 1977). 

Emphasising national values Following Malaysian independence, the government 

embarked on a major review and reconstruction of ihe 

) education system which had been inherited from the British. 

^ The new system was seen in part as essential for development 

and in part as a means of emphasising national values in a 
country comprising three major socio-cultural and linguistic 
groups: the indigenous Malays, the Chinese and the Indians. 
In the colonial period, very broadly speaking, the Malays had 
lived in villages and had been concerned essentially with 
agriculture and related trades; the Chinese, in the main, 
resided in the cities and large towns and in the mining areas 
and had been employed in commerce, industry and the civil 
service, whereas the majority of the Indian population lived 
and worked as indentured labourers on the great rubber 
estates. 



The education system was much in line with this. The 
language of instruction in the university and the teachers* 
colleges, in the secondary schools and in the senior grades of 
the primary schools was English. The national language 
proclaimed soon after independence was Bahasa Malaysia 
but this had not been formally adopted as the language of 
instruction in the primary school until 1970 and was planned 
for ihe secondary schools progressively by grade until the late 
1970s and early 1980s. For most children, therefore, school 
had been conducted in a foreign language and this was seen 
:ls a disadvantage. With the introduction of Bahasa Malaysia 
there was an immediate need for curriculum development in 
the teaching of Bahasa Malaysia as a language and then from 
1970 as the means of instruction in all other subjects. The 
problem of teacher education was consequently an immediate 
and pressing one. It was to meet this need that CDC was 
created and one of its major activities was CRP. 

Compensation in this context had thus a double meaning. 
The earlier education system in English had inevitably 
favoured the Chinese in relation to their employment and 
residence. The number of Malays and Indians able to enter 
the secondary schools was small, apart from the children of 
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wcallhy upper class families. ConseCi^ciilly, ilieirenlry lo 
higher education and hence many occupations was also 
limited. The new school system was seen as a means of, first 
and foremost, educational compensation and secondly as a 
remedy foi this situation. Thus, in one sense, the 
Compensatory Education Project was one of positive 
discrimination in favour of the Malays. The other sense was 
the more eommon one of providing better and more 
appropriate materials and methods of education for socially 
and eeonomically disadvantagcu children, irrespective of 
ethnic affiliation. 

Initial problems Problems arose almost immediately. CDC had been 

established essentially to solve reasonably well-resea relied 
ciirrieulum and teaeher education problems and was working 
with a school system whose functions and objectives were 
legally established and developed. This, however, was far 
from true of the somewhat amorphous early childhood 
education structure. 

Pre-schools were run by at least two .lot three ministries, by 
leligious bodies, by voluntary organisations and by private 
eiti7,en.s, without any consistent or agreed-upon philosophy, 
major procedures or organisational structure. What was not 
realised at first, either by the edueational authorities in 
Malaysia or by the Foundation, was that because of the 
conglomerate of institutions with whieh it would eventually 
have to deal, any CDC project related to early ehildhood 
education would have to develop a new set of functions and 
henee accommodate it.s existing structure to the new 
demands plaeed on it. While CDC had developed struetures 
relevant to it.> original tasks, those struetures were not 
relevant, even in the most general of senses, to the 1:01- area. 
There was no basic currieulum: there was no sound local 
researeh on ehild growth and development; there were very 
few trained early childhood education teaehers and .still fewer 
professionals with the knowledge and skill in liCl* to develop 
a major project witliin the operational structures of the 
institntion. 

It must be added that there are very few professionals* 
anywhere in the wc/rkl with knowledge, skill and expertise in 
the development of eurrictilum and materials, teaehing 
nieit ods and teacher edneation for young ehildren living in 
villages in developing soeieties. Malaysia was far from being 
alone. 
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In the event, a novel solution evolved: an overall project for 
compensatory and preventive education was undertaken by 
CDC which then split the project into three inter-related 
components - prc-.school, primary schools and social action - 
- eacli with its own professional team. Partly by working in a 
specifically organised experimental programme withrn CDC, 
and partly by classroom testing of n^aterials from the field, a 
•programme for i;Cli' package was developed. The structure 
for the development of the package and operation of an 
experimental playgroup were related to these spccfic 
functions. 

Development of materials Beyond this was a special set of problems for the early 

childhood education \. ogramme in that from the beginning it- 
aimed at identifying the needs and problems f:iced 
particularly by socially disadvantaged children and 
developing strategics and resource n^aterlals to help them 
overcome their problems', however, the ultimate goal is 
/wrc'/mVeand not remedial education' (I^vLF Newsletter, 
No.21, 1977), The project aetivities consequently had to be 
focused on the areas where the majority of such children were 
located: in the rural tsome d».>tance from tiie capital 
and CDC. This cle.irly r ir'icj ficvelopment of methods and 
materials related to sprcts of development in addition to the 
purely cognitive problems with which CI:P as a whol^* was 
basically concerned. 

The methodology however, was very much in line with that of 
the overall programme and this in turn led to some specific 
difficulties. A package of suggestions and try-out materials 
and techniques were developed in an urban location by highly 
trained and skilled professionals. The package was then 
submitted for discussion by professionals in the field of early 
childhood education including representatives of the various 
ministries and agencies with a vested interest in ECH. 
Following this, the materials were distributed to a variety of 
schools from which feedback was obtained. This was 
esseplially the model used and developed by CDC in its ^ 
general primary and secondary school programmes. At jiis 
stage, no activities were devoted to work with teachers as 
such. The materials were produced in Kuala Lumpur and 
distributed without any attempt at workshops or in-.service 
training programmes. Indeed one of the CHP project staff, Tan 
Lee Kiang. remarks somewhat sadly in her article on the 
project (BvLF Newsletter. No.2l. 1977) that in the rural pre- 
schu: *s: 
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the majority of teachers are at a loss as to the effective use 
of the package provided by the prograninr: for early 
childhood education and other environmental sources. 
Organisation of activities is often very traditional and 
stereotyped. There is obviously a great neeo for 
intensification of project staff supervision of these centres. 

Working beyond the school There remained the problem of ;vprking beyond the school 

with parents and community in the fashion envisaged by the 
planners of the project. Fortunately, there was the possibility 
of working with a parallel set of activities, the Family 
Development Programme (FDP), which was part of the 
national community development plan. This covered two 
interrelated fields, home economics and early childhood 
education, although not conducted by the Ministry of 
Education as such. The FDP provided opportunities for rural 
women *to acquire knowledge, skills and status and to enable 
them to participate and contribute effectively to rural 
development'. Local women between the ages of 18 and 35 
were selected for training essentially to become extension 
woi kers in family development and home economics 
generally. They were taken out of their villages, given a brief 
training programme and sent back to work as village 
developers. On niany occasions they were employed, despite 
their lack of specific training in the role, as teachers in the 
village pre-schools. Costs of facilities for these people were 
borne by the local communities. 

The early childhood education component of CDC tried ver>' 
hard indeed to work with the village development people but 
certain difficulties inevitably arose. Further efforts were made 
by the project to train supervisors. These were successful 
primary school teachers who were given a brief period of 
intensive work on techniques of early childhood and they 
attempted to supervise and assist the early childhood 
education in the schools but again to quote Tan Lee Kiang: 

The short period available for training would not permit 
them to make sufficient impact on the clientele, the pre- 
school teachers. The demands of their own sdiool work 
often mean ihat they were unable to give of their best. 
Furthermore the organisational structure of this tended to 
break down 



Because there was such a desperate need for an early 
childhood education programme, in the context of the early 
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1970s it was inevitable tiiai overseas experience and even 
more frequently overseas theories were used in the 
production of the materials. With experience, there were later 
efforts to develop specifically Malaysian materials related to 
child rearing practices and needs within the villages. Perhaps 
more important, from the point of view of the Foundation, 
there was a fairly steady shift away from the production and 
distribution of relatively expensive, sophisticated equipment 
towards the use of loca? matciials and, more vital still, an 
attempt to involve fa''j]ies, particularly mothers, specifically 
and diiectly in the learning experiences. To quote the article 
again: *the realisation of the need for laying a good solid 
educational foundation while the child is young has resulted 
on the emphasis within the project on the pre-school 
component; .nd hence on the mothers. 

At the early childhood education level this worked 
reasonably well but the issue at lower primary was largely 
unresoK'ed. The overall object was simply to identify and 
remedy learning problems encountered by disadvantaged 
pupils. The project staff admitted that in the long run 
prevention was more important than amelioration, but in ihe • 
eariy years concentration was essentially on compensation. 
There were con^ideiable efforts in the lower primary sector, 
as in the pre-school, to help teachers to become more 
sensitive to pupils' learning problems. It was admiiwd quite 
openly that 'the extension of compensatory efforts depends 
on the teachers'. The issue of teacher attitudes and methods 
remained to a large extent unresolved. Most if not all 
compensatory programmes focus on retraining of teachers, 
but when they are not particularly well educated and 
moreover ai e carefully drilled in specific techniques and 
methods, to cKpect them to adapt new altitudes and values to 
a highly sophisticated set.of procedures to ask a great deal. 

Nonetheless the hcn component has had important and long 
lerm effects on education in Malaysia From the Foundation s 
point of view this was a further step towards early childhood 
education for the whole child and not only for the child as a 
pupil. Indeed Tan Lee Kiang concludes her article, perhaps a 
little wistfully: 

It is generally agreed that the education of the child is the 
joint responsibility of the home, the school and the 
community. The tiiost effective programme for the child 
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results only if a coopcraiivc working relationship is 
established between the home and the school. 

And the Foundation v\x)uld surely have answered 'Amen*. 

SLUM CONDITIONS IN BRAZIL The project area in the northern Brazilian city of Recife in the 
State of Pemar ' '^'o was in a long established slum (favcla) 
near the docklu Jt had grown relatiwly quickly because of 
migration from thc'north and the north-east, which had 
becone areas of great poverty as a result of the decline of the 
agricultural economy. The people lived in shanties^ which 
they built from scrap tin. brick and wood.The characteristic 
phenomena of the favela were cwr present: unemployment, 
overcrowding, malnutrition, incompatibility between the 
child rearing practices of the home and the demands of the 
school. Crime and delinquency rates were high and increasing 
and the 3,000-odd families which raised their children in this 
neighbourhood did so, as in the s'^ms of most glieat cities, in 
an ever-worsening atmosphere oi i.opelessness. 

The State Government of Pernambuco had a:*empted to 
meet the problem earlier by building traditional elementary 
schools, but had recognised by the end of 1972 that this did 
not by itself raise the level of educational attainment of the 
children of a depressed population: high numbers of children 
repeated classes; dropout was almost endemic; illiteracy was 
not falling. 

To remedy this situation, the State educational authority 
prcpared a project for young children which would not be 
compensatory in the traditional sense but would either 
attempt to develop nc and innovative program! es related 
to the specific abilities* capacities and needs of I'.e children 
themselves within their own environmenL 

It lacked the resources, both of expertise and immediate 
finance, although it was prepared to make a major 
contribution in the latter respecLThe Ministry to which the 
grant was eventually made, had from the beginning, wished to 
involve the parents of the neighbourhood, teachers from the 
neighbouring primary schools, and the community in general 
in the project. A ii«*cisioii was reached to establish an early 
childhood centre which would form the administrative office 
fi>r the project and also be the formal departmental 
institution responsible. 
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In addiiion. the ivfinisir}^ invited a local higher educational 
insdtution. the Institnto Joaquim Nabuco. to cooperate on 
technical and professional problems related to the project. 
There has also been major involvement of health authorities, 
so that there was a nutritional and general medical 
component to the entire project. 

Two curricula Two separate curricula were devised: one to make effective 
use of the local environment so as to offset those influences 
which apparently were having a negative effect on the 
children's progress at school, and the other a modification ol' 
the standard curriculum in general use in kindergartens. 
Efforts were made to compart school performance in these 
two curricula but there were vef>' few differences except in 
terms of local adaptation and local knowledge. 

The project ran into familiar problems (Bvi.^ Newsletter, 
No.22, 1977): 

It has been nv^ry real problem, few teachers participating 
in the project nave had any previous training or experience 
in pre-school education and one of the projects heaviest 
f-^sks has been the continual retraining of these teachers to 
meet the demands of the work as it moves forward. 

The Brazilian case is a unique one which has not been 
repeated in detail elsewhere. Its interest is in the way in which 
it illustrates the flexibility of the Foundation in attempts to 
promote innova'ive structures as well as innovative 
procedures. 

Improvement in nutrition It is of some interest to notethat the emphasis is put on 
training and not on general education at the same time, 
particularly since ihe projecj has such an involvement in a 
philosophj of total child development and not merely 
cognitive outcomes. Perhaps the most important, certainly 
the most rewarding, of the outcomes however, has been the 
vcn' great imp imcnt in the .utritional standard'* of the 
children. This has been partly because of provision of specific 
meals hut it has been perhaps ( \. ji more because parents 
have oecome involved in eollectin^^, data on the children s 
development, in taking an interes. in diet and in ways of using 
local foods effeclively.llicy join in discussions on health and 
nutritional problems and discuss pr :tical ways in which they 
might he availal)!e to teachers in a useful way in the 
classrooms. There was also an important involvement. 
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particularly by parents, in the collection of local waste and in 
converting it into useful play materials for the children. Here 
was a firm indication of shift, even within a project where 
original stated aims had been compensation through 
traditional pre-school methods. It was not lost on the 
Foundation that parents were much more likely to be actively 
involved when they eould clearly see pc sitive results of their 
efforts. 



SEMINAR ON INNOVATION Thc iHird Seminar, held in May 1974, returned to the 

Caribbean, this time to Curasao in the Netherlands Antilles 
and took as its theme innovation in Early Childhood 
Education". Since '(he first Caribbean seminar, projects in 
Jamaica, Trinidad, Dominica and the Netherlands Antilles 
had come to some maturity. They had developed in quite 
different ways with specific unique characteristics and it was 
time to take stock; to examine what the complex of 
endeavours had to offer for an understanding and 
appreciation of the course oi early childhood education in the 
region and the contribution of the Foundation to this. Despite 
the regional focus, there vvus a development of broader and 
more general concern to the Foundation. 

In Jerusalem, the centrepiece had been the innovative 
curriculum. In Curacao it was thc "jacheras innovator. 
Participation was heavily regionakstaff of the projects 
them.selvcs, senior officials from the educational authorities 
of a number of Caribbean states and tiT.'ritorics; academics 
from the Uiriversities of the West Indies ana Guyana; but 
there was a ioavening of senior people concerned with early 
childhood c ' 'ration in the nearby Latin American countries 
of Brazil, Ventzuela and Colombia, and also some experts 
from projects ^n the United Kingdom and The Nethei lards. 
There was a reasonable degree of continuity from Jerusalem 
in that .some five or six people, apart from Foundation staff, 
attended both seminars. On the other hand the proportion of 
academics was much lower. 



It might have been anticipated that, given the regional interest 
and representation, ccmceiitration would have tended to be 
on more pragmatic Issues. In (he event this was not so. 
Although there was intensive discussion of the special and 
immediate problems of each individual project and of 
practical steps to [)e taken Jo alleviate the condition of 
children in disadvantaged areas of the Caribbean, 
conce.itration turned oui to be on three child 
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rearing practices and the development of the Caribbean child; 
the tcacheras the core of innovation; and problems of linking 
school and community. All three of these issues have far 
greater implications than the purely domestic ones of the 
region. The trends to prevention and interaction were 
strongly in ev.dence. There was considerable concern with 
the nutritional and metabolic problems of the child bom in 
poverty, and great stress was laid on the value of food and 
health programmes within communities as well as within the 
school. To quote the report (BvLF, 1974b): 

Clo.se cooperation between education and health agencies 
IS called for, with particular need to identify at an early 
stage children with failing health. Eoucators should be 
made aware of the ineviiabic self-centredness caused by 
discomfort and illness and the consequent inability to 
respond to external stimuli by a suffering child. 
Impairment of learning potential is a fact. 

This was i;etting to the very heart of the Foundation s basic 
concern and basic philosophy. 

Thus, despite the practical emphasis or perhaps because of it, 
the second Caribbean seminar represented a further stage in 
the development of Foundation philosophy and practice; a 
further movement towards considering the education of the 
>-oung child wi'Mn the total setting of his or her early life in a 
particular community. Isolation of the disadvantaged child 
v/ithin a compensatory classroom, which had been seen by 
many as the answer to the problem of disadvantage in the 
196()s, wab viewed somewhat sceptically. To read the report is 
to become aware of an increasing emphasis on 
interdL>eiplinary programmes aimed at the total community 
of povetty and disadvantage and at the school within that 
community rather than at the individual child. Because the 
majority o ^ipants at this seminar were project 
personnel u>iK»*aed with day to day problems in the 
c«)mmunity, in families and in schools, the development of 
t'leoretical perspectives of a new kind represented their 
»hinking as much as that of the .small minority of academics 
and senior administrators. Not least of the Foundation's 
achievements in early childhood education has been the fact 
tha' practitioners in the projects have ^>rown to exaniine their 
own work critically and to evolve from that examination and 
from mutual discussion, a theory and philosophy of early 
childhood education within the community. 




That is to say that although in many ways this third pcn'od, as 
was said at the beginning, was one of consolidation, 
nonetheless there were clear internal sign., of movement, of 
development, of growth. These would bear mther more fruit 
in the next period. 
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5. GROWTH (1977-1980) 



THE iMpoRTAtvcE OF, EARLY Allhougli it IS imp. ssihic !u clclcrminc precisely when, al 
CHILDHOOD CARE some poinUduhng Ihis fourth period, Ihe concept of early 
childhood c-are as well as education became an integral part 
of Foundation thinking and practice; the four projects 
described in this chapter - from Argentina, Colombia, Israel 
and Spain - all serve to illustrate some of the means by which 
this development was occurring. Two seminars during the 
period, one in Malaysia and the other in Colombia, helped to 
crystaMise thinking on the means of sustaining innovative 
cha /e and on ways to increase parental and community 
involvement in innovative prograiiimes. 

An editoiu^l in a 1978 Foundation Newsletter caplnrcd some 
of the change that was beginning to occur. The years 1975 to 
1978 have been a revolutionary period in the life of the 
institution. It has been a time when the first wave of projects 
drawing heavily upon compepsatory theory have been 
progressively phased out and a new range, with perhaps a less 
deterministic slant, attuned to community needs rather than 
preconceived prescriptions, has been ushered in.' 

Such statements are further evidence of the Foundation s 
commitment to a clearly expressed objective which has not 
changed, allied lo a flexibility which permits changed 
methods and technk|ues as experience and theory have led it 
lO deeper insights. The evidence of willingness to accept 
innovation within itself, as well as within the projects is 
impressive; the fact that as the perspectives change the 
organisation is prepared to say so in precise terms in its 
official publications is equally .so. 

The fourth period was one of growth, not only conceptually 
but also in terms of the number of projects supported and the 
total funds granted. As innny grants were macle in these four 
years (75) as in the previoi. ight (7,3) and in adjusted 
guilders the funds for r.CCiL projects reflected this. These 
trends were paralleled bv shifts in the target groups. For the 
first time the proportionate amount of grants to pure 
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prc-school projects was significantly less than to projects 
involving parents, parents plus community and the 
community as such. Also, a trend began to appear towards 
somewhat greater proportionate emphasis on rural areas than 
in the earlier periods. There was also an interesting change in 
the nature of the growth to projects in OECD type countries. 
The average proportion of funds to such projects compared 
with those of develo| ing countries did not change 
significantly but the activities became somewhat less diffuse, 
more highly focused on specific groups of disadvantaged 
chi-riren. Table 5 illustrates some of these developments. 

FAMii Y FDUCATiON IN AKGFNTiNA The titic (if tiic Argentmcan project - Family Education as an 

Alternative Pre-school Provision in Rural Argentina - was 
itself in many ways indicative of the rrend away from pure 
pre-school projects. A total reorganisation of education 
which had begun in Argentina in 1^77 could be seen as 
favouring the urban upper and middle classes, in that it 
transferred responsibility for early childhood education to 
local authorities, themselves dependent on municipal taxes 
for their fuiius. As a consequence, proper facilities or even 
moderately adequate provisions were not available in the 
poor areas of the cities and even less so in the depressed 
countryside. In addition the 'pre-s ;hool was very much on the 
Western traditional model and as such totally unrelated to the 
needs of the rural disadvantaged'. There was howjve», a great 
deal of pressure in country areas as well as in the cities 
towards provision of ECCE programmes. 

A private organisation concerned with research and 
development in education, the Centra dc Imcstigaciones 
Educat'mis (CHI), after careful study and some discussions 
with Foundation-supported projects in Venezuela, Colombia 
and Spain, approached I^'LF for support to mount an 
experimental innovative programme in collaboration with the 
Educat ^ Department of the rural province of Chaco in 
nonhcrn Argentina. It was reasonably easy to demonstrate 
from accumulated evidence that rural children in Argentina 
were greajly disadvantaged in many ways, in health and 
nutrition, in educational pro\.si()n and facilities, in 
occupational opportunity and so on. not only in relation to 
urban children within the country but also in absolute terms. 
CIIi argued that a programme for voung children in deprived 
areas should be focused on the family and proposed a 
progiamme with four fundanienlal objectives (BvLF, 
Proposal, ' J77a). These were: promoting the overall 
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Tabic 5: Grants and No. of ECE/ECCE Projects by Region, by Location Within Country, 
by Target Group, and by Type of Institution - 1977-1980 (in OOOf of adjusted guilders to 
1965 base) 
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TOTALS FORTHE PERIOD 


22693.J 
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100.0 
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REGIONS 










Latin America 


7476.3 


4^9.8 


32.9 


17 


Caribbean 


951.0 


190.2 


4.2 
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Asia & Oceania (incl. Australia) 


1573.7 


262.3 


6.9 
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Africa 


3736.9 


287.5 


16.5 


13 


Europe & Others (incl. USA & 










Israel) 


8826.6 


284.7 




31 


International (more than 1 










country) 
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Urban 


1 1 1 9 1 .6 


319.8 


49.3 


35 


Rural 


5221.4 


290.1 


23.0 


18 


Mixed 


6280.3 


285.5 


27.7 


22 
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Prc-schools 
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42.5 


35 


Prc-school + parents 
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community 


3990.9 


307.0 


17.6 


13 


Community 


5233.6 


327.1 


23.1 


16 
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Universities 


4220.5 


281.4 


18.6 


15 


Governments 


1 1721.5 


"^34.9 


51.7 


3S 


Voluntary organisations 


6-^5 1.3 


70.1 


29.8 


25 



development of the young child, hut more specifically 
assisting in the early ac(]itisition of "survivar skills; working 
within families to build capacity for generating these skills in 
children; ensuring that the changes brought about within 
families' capabilites extend to other areas of children's 
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devclopmcni and lo children of olhcr ages; and carrying out a 
comparalivc study of Ihc rclalivc cosi cffeclivcncss of home- 
based prognmmes as againsi formal pre-school siruciures in 
such areas and communities. 

These objectives ui well with some of the diiections in which 
BvLF was moving in the late 1970s, The focus w-^s on 
development rather than on compensation and on family 
rather than on the institution. On the other hand, at least in 
the early stages of the project, the emphasis was very much on 
the cognitive area. The 'survival skills' turned out to be 
reading, writing and arithmetic before entering primary 
school. Although there is in the third objective more than a 
hint of a desire to widen the focus to other areas of child 
growth, nonetheless the emphasis at this stage was on 
preparation for school. There was also in the minds of the 
proposers the hope that the horizons of the parents might be 
widened, that the techniques of imparting survival skills 
would also be applied in other areas of parenting, but there 
were no specific plans for such developments. 

Parental participation The description of the project, in an official Foundation 

account (BvLF Newsletter, No.3 1, 198 1 ), show.s a growing 
sophistication in the nature of parental participation. 

The project ... devised and has now completed an 
experimental training programme for professional 'family 
educators'. These educators have in turu set up a special 
training programme for parents from selected areas. The 
programme, which involves a group of 80 parents, aim.> to 
help them to acquire the skills and attitudes necessary for 
Ihei.: to improve the educational climate for all their 
children, not only those of pre-school age. With newly 
developed materials they learn how to teach their children 
the basic skills. They also learn to pay special attention to 
their children's social and emotional development: and 
when the child enters primary scl .)ol, links between home 
and school will be establisiied. 

This and similar projects seeking to increase the nature and 
extent of active parental involvement, show a high level of 
awareness of the role which parents can and should play in 
the education of their children. Perhaps more important, they 
also show an increased and changing degree of skill in 
relevant child rcmng practices. There is evidence of the 
involvement of school with home in positive, intending ways. 
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This leads inevilably lo a change in Ihe relalionship bclween 
the. school and the community which it serves. 

The methodology proposed and adopted was both 
sophisticated and practical; .sophisticated, in that the planning 
was precise and professional; and practical in that the 
tcchni(iues were clearly related to the needs and possibilities 
of the province, the education system, the teachers and above 
ail the parents themselves. A careful .study of basic 
demographic social characteristics was conducted to aid in 
the selection of participant communities. Once selected, the 
community was '^'*lly familiarised' with the details ot the 
proposed program .iiic. A small, highly professional team was 
appointed from Clli and at the same tmie a group of teachers 
was chosen from among volunteers working in the province. 
These teachers were in the last resort responsible for the work 
with the families. However, they were trained, supported and 
supervised by the Cii: team although being part of the local 
school system. They helpci* so develop curricula and methods 
and worked directly with families within their own 
households. 

Detailed records were kept about the target children and their 
families and about a 'balanced control group' from another 
area within the province. National measures of educational 
development n-crc available but in addition, in an attempt to 
broaden the foe is beyond the purely cognitive, 'other factors 
were examiner" ^cessarily more impressionisticall). for 
example, nutritional patterns and changes, growth of self 
confidence and competence in the family as a whole, degree 
of involvement with the formal school' (BvLF, Proposal, 
a). 

In the event the evaluation was sufficiently positive for the 
programme to be extended not only to other rural areas in the 
province but also to the urban poor. I1iat is, a systematic 
effort was made towar**^ horizontal development or, in 
Foundation language, c mination. 1 he Foundation 
continued to be involved in these later developments. 

KLKAi. coMMLM Mi^s IS In the isolated province of Choco on the Pacific coast of 

coi.OMiMA Colombia, a project was supported in order to improve the 
education, health and general environment of children living 
in four small towns. Most of the high levels of disadvantage in 
these comnuinities stemmed from their isolation. Because of 
this they have been accurately described as marginal in 
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rclaiion lo Colombia as a whole. Coninuinicalion wns 
rclalivcly infrequcin and difficull wiihiii Ihc area as well as 
bciwccn it and Ihc ouisidc world. Iniporlcd goods were 
expensive and ihc markets for local producis were limiied, 
despile ihc poienlial richness of ihc region. Liierucy rales 
were rclalivcly high among young people bill low among iheir 
prticnl? and grardparcnis and panicularly among ihe 
indigc us hidian people. Employmeni opporiunilies were 
exircmcly limilcd. 

The projcci was focused on boih parents and Iheir children in 
an allempi lo siimulaie iniellecUial, motor and social 
developnienl. Infornialion was provided on malaria 
prcveniion, elenieniary hygiene, home nursing, firsi aid, 
niilrilion, lechniqucs of nulrilional food cullivalion and so on. 

The projcci was ir-nienienied by CiNDIi (ihe hiiernalional 
Cenire for Educalio. nd Human Develonmeni) working 
wiih a group of missionary Roman Calholic sisters and 
community leaders in the provincial city of Medelh'n, In its 
formal rccjuest (BvLF, Proposal, 1977b), CINDi; suggested 
four specidc objectives, all derived from one major goal 
which \vi\s 

lo foster Ihe overall development of young children by 
improving the environment through an educational model 
in which families and coninuniities become the main 
delivery system. To accomplish this there are two related 
set.» of objectives. One deals .specifically with the 
im|)rovcment of the environment as it rclu*es to the health, 
physical and intellectual development of children, the 
other deals with the preparation of local human resources. 

The request went on to say that the project intended to 
prepare a local group of educational agents to work efficiently 
with the parents of youngchildren to develop the intellectual 
and social abilities of the children, improve their health and 
nnprove the condition of sanitation; impiove the economic 
conditions of the family sr' that they can provide the needs of 
their children; organise community education, health and 
sanitation services in an integrated fashion; and improve the 
abilit> of the people to organise themselves and to solve their 
own problems. 
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Emphasis on development There is no mention here of compensation, the emphasis is 
entirely on development; ideas and programmes are to arise 
from the people themselves and are not be externally 
imposed; concern is with all aspects of development and not 
specifically with t*"^ cognitive or intellectual; the major 
delivery agency becomes the family and the community - 
indeed there is no mention of the pre*school as such. 

It is fair to suggest that Proycao Prc/uesa^ to give the 
enterprise its official title, helpc :onsidcrably to crystallise 
Foundation thinking and activit.js and it greatly influenced 
later developments, particularly but not exclusively, in Latin 
America. 

The use of toys CINDU had invested a great deal of intellectual faith as well as 
highly professional skill in the development of toys and toy 
libraries as the key technique for interesting parents and 
children anu, more important, for the stimulation of 
intellectual development. The core of the Promesa 
programme in its initial phase was that parents would 

train to use a set of toys especially designed to teach skills 
that they considered important and skills th:.t society 
expects of children, recognising colours, shapes, siKs, 
counting, reading or understanding story. Using the toys, 
emphasis was placed on discovery learning, problem 
solving, and development of logical thinking. 

Language improvement in the sense of precision of use as 
well as vocabulary development was clo.sely linkea a) the toy- 
based programme consisting of seminars, workshops, family 
discussions and individual use of the toys by.parents. 

Evaluating the project The evaluation of the project was straightforward and was 
conducted by ClNDli's research services. There were five 
basic hypotheses: 

a) the intellectual abilities of the children will increase as 
the consequence of home teaching; 

b) the general commitment ofthe adult population to 
education, and consequendy its general level of 
educational will increase; 

* c) ;he condition of the living environment will improve; 
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d) basic health services through coninuinity participation 
will emerge: and 

e) theeconomic level of participating families will he 
raised through participation in various production 
groups. 

Here were objectives which could readily be evaluated. 
Testing instruments were developed and comparisons were 
made with control groups. There was some evidence to 
suugest 'that a community-based programme directed ai the 
education of mothers in realising their potential as educators 
can be as effective as a nursery programme in promoting 
intellectual development io the ch.,J ' More important as an 
evaluative statement, the project .spread. There was demand 
for it in ixighbouring villages and local areas. Health services 
have been swamped by demands for help and assistance and 
so on. A Foundation project review in 1980 summarised the 
effect of the Choco programme as follows (BvLF, Project 
Report, I98()c): 

The project's major aceompli.shments have been the 
training of par vprofessionals and the development of local 
grass roots L,tdership,The project clearly demonstrates 
the importance of education as an instrument for bringing 
about the engagement of local population and community 
development. 

The .system of training para-professionals, mainly mothers, 
to become educational agents working through thehome, 
using varefully structured educational materials has been 
demonstrated to be workable. Children exposed to the 
system are performing as well as their equivalents in the 
formal pre-school setting. The impact of the programme in 
termsof *alth, hygiene, nutrition, and basic skills in the 
eonih y organisation is already apparent. The first 
cadre i,i local leaders has emerged for training to assume 
ultimate responj.ibility for the deli>ery of the programme. 

■['here was a further phase in which the project continued in 
Choco and was also taken over by local authorities in other 
areas ar.d other eomnuinities. 



HOLISTIC n£,\ M.oi'Mi.M IN Thc projcct in ihc Ncgc\ in southern Israel was a <ieliberate 
iSRAM. and conscious endeasour to place emphasi.> on all aspects of 
development: to eschew compensation as a method; to be 
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intcractionist rather than interventionist. The project staff 
argued that they were faced with an Arabic-speaking minority 
group w lr ?mbers. like a number of others in Israel, were 
unable to i advantage of the opp^^rtunities in theory 
available to them. 

!n general terms Israel has a very good educational system 
with, in theor)', equality of access for all children and all 
people at every level from school to postgraduate, in both 
formal and non-formal institutions of a wide variety. There 
are no real legal barrie lO access, yet many chiluren fail to 
iake ad"j*ntage of the apparent opportunities available to 
them. . reasons are basically socio-cuitural. For example: 

Ofakim where the project was developed is ... typical of the 
new towns established in underdeveloped parts of the 
country in the early fifties to absorb the mass immigration 
of Jews from.the Islamic world; over 90 per cent of its 
1 1.500 inhabitants originate from the traditional societies' 
of this parf of the world; North Africa, Iran, Iraq, Yemen, 
Kufdistaii. India. The town suffers from all the problems 
\/hich typify these communities in the econonnc^ social 
and educational spheres. With textiles as the main local 
industry, available local employment has been primarily 
unsk'lled and ill-paid with the resultant out migration of 
young people. Social stagnation and concomitant 
reluctance on the part of the trained and educated people 
to settle in the town is the '^onsequence. This has further 
exacerbated dependency on outside agencies and experts 
for the maintenance of the necessary social and 
educational services which the relatively backward and 
liMcducated population has been ill-equipped to run for 
itself. Over 50 per cent of the population is under the age 
of 18: »hesc children and the .schools which they attend are 
classified as 'disadvantaged' by the Ministry of Education. 
The attenuation of parental authority in traditional norms 
has further contributed to the parents' sense of 
powv.» lessnc.ss and impaired self image, when combined 
with th< t^cneral cultural impoverishment of the home 
enviro..ment all the conditions for the perpetuation of 
disadvantage are present (BvLF, Project Report, I9^0b), 

The project staff argued that solution of this problem lay in 
working directly with the communities rather than in fresh 
activities in tiie schools themselves. 
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The main thrust of project activities lias been in the 
direction of the prevention of depri\-ation rather than 
compensation for its dele'erioir effects.This n\'?ans in 
effect reaching the child by the parent and ensuring that 
the home -r the child's first school - provides better 
conditions for all his development, emotional social and 
moral no less than cognitive. Ultimately this leads to 
development of a comprehensive programme of parent 
education and guidance (BvLF, Project Report, 1980b). 

r/clving the community The techniques were varied and in some instances highly 

innovative. In particular the thrust was directed towards the 
community itself and the general improvement of the quality 
of life of all people. In a real way the education of children 
wa^ ^een as a means to that end, rather than as an end m 
its'ilf. This may be seen in a statement extracted from the 
project review report written in 1980. 

The project set itself the task of developing structures 
which wou!d help the community to decrease its 
dependence cn outside assistance in essential spheres of 
community life, improve its ability to solve its problems 
through reliance on its own resources, enhance its 
members' self-esteem and improve the quality of life in the 
community. The community's acti\-e involvement and 
participation in the education of its children were chosen 
as the means of realisation of these objectives. No less the 
community's (and therefore ipso faaoihc parents') active 
inxToh-ement and participation tht overall quality ana 
effective mean*^ of improving the overall quality and 
effectiveness of its childre^fs education and enhancing 
their life chancer 

The methodology towards the attainment of these ends which 
depended, 'n the fir<t insiance at on the well-planned 
and direct involvement of a highly sophi.>'xaled team from 
the Negev Regional College, had a number of foci which 
included the integration of existing institutions - schools, 
kindergartens, heaith services, well- baby clinics - into a total 
educational support framework; developai.;nt of a 
comprehensive programme of parent education and 
guidance, including prenatal sessions which stressed 
techniques of parenting as well as the more strictly ni(*"'Jcal 
aspects; programmes for teachers which emphasised not only 
the importance of the development of the whole child but 
also the pn.ne value of working with parents: construction of 
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a highly ini.ovalivc early childhood curriculum in which the 
emphasis is on the. whole child and his developmeni, 
emotionally, socially, morally, no less than cogniiively; 
specific communiiy-direcled aciivilies beyond the normal 
reach of ex insliiulion These were gradually merged 
with all olhei- aspects of Ihe project so lhal event ually "these 
objectives shape Ihe project's inten-ention strategics; 
participative and supportive rather than directive'. 

The review went on: 

The curriculum a!so takes into account the types of 
problems encountered by parents in an increasingly 
complex society and the attempts to provide them with 
guidelines for coping^with the many dilemmas any parent, 
i*ni\ especially a young and inexperienced one, must face, 
encouraging them to develop and rely on their own innate 
5»r/jngihs and resources. The core curriculum is flexible 
..d ... thus suited to a variety o*" setting and audiences. 

The project team worked closely with teachers and with 
professional in other institutions. They also strongly 
encouraged :nd assisted in ilie .selection, training and 
emplu/meni of a group of para-professionals, mainly 
Tiotlif.Ts. as educational counsellors, I'his wa:» a highly 
innovative step whic!; has met with a great deal of success. 

The value of an integrated The "modest programme' in Ofakim (BvLF, Project Report; 

mode! 198()b) both stimulated and influenced the most importani 
a.spects of Foundation thinking at tin end of the decade. 
Certainly it demonstrated one highly successful way in which 
community-based activities could function in an 
industrialised .society, just as the Choco project had major 
implications for commuPMy work in the developing worid. 
The Foundations reWewgave full recognition to the 
importance of Ihe project as an influence on its own thinking. 

In its relatively short life the project has demonstrated liie 
richness of an integrated model of educational practice. A 
passive and dc,)ressecl community with a low self-image 
and a tradition of dependence on welfare agencies, a social 
context far from conducive to the productive development 
of its children is in Ihe prou of oeing Iransformed into a 
healthier and more positive educational environment, in 
which parents confidently play a part and assume 
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responsibility for thcir children s education. The exercis&is 
thoroughly thought through and the process well advanced 
to developing a theoretical model of action in a deprived 
community. 

THE URBAN FRINGE IN SPAI.N In ?ny ways the problems which gave rise to the 

development of the Ofakim prv^ject in Israel were paralleled 
in a number of areas of Spain. Tliey were the special 
problems created by the development of new housing eslatcs 
in or on the edges of large cities. The difficulties and the 
consequent disadvantage to young children are neatly 
summarised in the account of the Andalucfa project 
(l^rograma An(laluda) in a Foundation Newsletter in 1980: 

Andalucfa is a regiun in southern Spain.charactcrised by 
very high unemployment ,.. and rates high on the list of 
areas in urgent ne%'^d of specirl social and educational 
assistance. The recent growth of urban industry has 
brought many people from the rural areas into the cities in 
search of employment. As a result, a number of a new low- 
cost housing developments have sprung up in and around 
these major cities. Here young parents find themselves for 
the first time caring for their children without the advice 
and support of elder relatives and frequently moihers have 
to j»o out to work, hs these circumstances existing 
educational provision of nearly every J.ind has become 
insufficient and i> ^.dequate. This is particularly true of 
facilities for children of pre-school age. Spain, like other 
countries in such a situation, therefore, faces socio - 
pedagogic problemsat this Ica'cI - problems of concetr 
and not only to parents and educators, bi \\so to 
sociologists, politicians and economists. 

Little in the Andalucfa project was new or innovative when 
iooked <.t on an international scale, but in the Spain of the 
1970s many of its activities were highly innovative and 
exciting and the consequences may v cH have far-reaching 
impact. 

lit the mid- 1970s the ceniral problem of providing a go(xJ 
caring environment for young children had found two legal 
solutions in the country: high-cost nursery school with 
professional staffing oi pureh .todial daycare. Both were 
expensive and neither was meeting the demand, let alone the 
need. 




The Fundacion General Mediicrranca (fgm), a private 
philanthiopic organisation, concluded after a careful 
evaluation that since it wns legally impossible to establish a 
low-cost nursery school, the only cost-effective alternative 
would have to operate within the framev/ork of the gmrdena 
(day care centre), which traditionally has had no educational 
functioh. It was seen lha; this could have 'a wide national 
impaci'On facih'ties forpre-school children. since the 
guarderuih by far the most common form of insitutional 
provision for the age group' (BvLiF, Project Report, 1980a) 

Three experimental programmes were mounted in or near the 
crties of Granada, Seville and Cordoba. The professional 
team set up by FGM consisted of a specialist in pre-school 
education, a psychologist, a medical doctor, three social 
workers and the three head \ cachers of the existing guardenas 
in which the project was to be established. Integration was 
undertaken by the 1 'niversity of Granada. 

Staff selection The most immediate problems related to staff selection arid 
training, explaining to parents and the community the goals 
and efforts of the new activities and ♦he development of a 
curriculum. These tasks clearly haa ib be initiated and carried 
out more or less simultaneously. In an act of some courage it 
was decided that only one 'trained* teacher would be assigned 
to each centre. 

All other staff would eventually be mothers irained on the 
job as para-professionals. A careful training programme 
was worked out for the mothers, but it soon became 
evident to the team that thj professional teachers also 
:eeded training for and involvement in developing the idea 
of innovation as expressed in the project s work. ... Some 
teachers who had been well trained for pre-.sc!iool work 
still felt uncertain when they were not accompanied by a 
supervisor. This prevented them from working with a clear 
sense ofpurpo.se and in a proper rhythm. However, as they 
saw the re.siilts they achieved with these new methods they 
gained more confidence. The leam weie convinced 
!herefore that enough time must be spent ni guiding the 
profe.ssionals also in joint consideration of the goals set by 
the project. (BvLF. Project Report, 198()a) 

This once more reinforces the view that unless teachers are 
well educated in addition to being well trained, they will lack 
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ficxibilily and have difFicullics wiih new and untamiliar 
silualions, especially when ihere is no dircci supporl. 

Curriculum design and developmeni presented lis own 
difFicullies, noi Icasi because it had Id be effeclivelv delivered 
by para-professionals in association wilh ihe N-ery small 
number of trained teachers who themselves were still feeling 
their way. The curriculum, in the narrow sense, was centrally 
designed and hence to some extent was out of control of the 
project team, let alone the teachers, the para-profcssionals 
and the parents. However, the project team hoped that by the 
use of local materials and examples it would be possible to 
enrich the laid down curriculum and to make i» *niore 
relevant' to the para-professionals and to the children. Some 
ingenious techniques to assist in this endeavour were 
introduced. For example, in the first year the para- 
profcssionals worked with a particular age range of children, 
while in the second year of operation, as individual areas of 
competence emerged, each para-professional worked 
exclusively in one of the four principal curricular areas. 

Thi[ use of what amounts to feam teaching at the p re-school 
level was leinforced by development of a thematic approach. 
Each theme was developed over a 15-day period. The initial 
activities relating to a theme were carried out in groups 
directed primarily at familiarising the children with aspects of 
their environment. 'At fr rt nightly intervals planning meeting;; 
were held with parents t(. discuss the curricular theme to be 
developed next. Parents volunteered to accompany the 
childroi? on ihe necessary visits or help with the collection 
and o Ml . 'uction of materials.' Not only was this to affect the 
eurriouiiim in a major way, it was also a most interesting and 
U'-eful technique for involving parents and the comiiiun:ty in a 
positive fashion in the activities of the school, in addition, 
various workshops and seminars were held for parents to 
help prepare educational materials and provide various 
support activities. 1 lie centres themselves became rallying 
points for the neighbourhood and in some ways led to a 
i)roader based education for all adults within the 
communities. 

interaction rather than It is reasonable to suggest that m Andalucia the emphasis was 
intervention oit development and not on compensation, despite the 

centrally determined curriculum in the four traditional areas. 
Although the eentri- of the project was the institution, the 
target group was plainly the school, plus the parents, plus the 
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community. There was a strong indication of inieraction with 
community and parents rather than of the intervention model 
with which the project apparently began. Equally, thero was 
evident growing concern with the child as a person and not 
with the child in custodial care or the child as a pupil. 

The final paragraph of the review report summary is well 
justified: 

The Andalucia experiment yielded several important 
conclusions on possibilities for staffing day care centres 
with local community people, particularly mothers. The 
implications for teacher training policy are especially 
significant. 

SEMINAR. susTAf NINO CHANG., A fufther development in Foundation thinking emerged 

during the fourth seminar, held in Malaysia m 1977. At the 
time there were only three Foundation-supported ECE 
projects in operation in the whole of As: land Oceania. The 
opportunity was therefore seized to invite as many people as 
possible from Foundation projects in Africa, Latin Americr 
the Caribbean and Europe and to ask people to come frorh 
Asian countries in which the Foundation was iiot then 
working. Representatives of UNESCO and UNICEF, as the two 
United Nations organisations most c *ncerncd with young 
children, were also invited. In all, participants came from 17- 
(iifiercnt countries. 

Persorirel were as diverse in qualifications, institutional 
affiliations and interests as were the countries from which 
they came. There were early childhood edueation nroject 
worker.s. community-based educators, curriculum experts, 
teacher trainers, academic evaluators and theorists - senior 
professors, and education department administrators as well 
as relatively junror teacher , and their aides. They worked 
across the entire range of localities, in all regions of the world 
and with ail types of target groups. The Foundation in truth 
was displaying its wares and resources across the entire gamut 
of the countries in which it was working. 

The theme ehosen was *SustainabiHty of Change in 
Edueation', while still attempting to fix early childhood 
edueation as the major target preoccupation. The basic theme 
was selected because of the difficulty which innovati* e 
programmes often have i heeoming adapted and inUgrated 
into the existing educational mainstieam. 
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Al the Ihcorclical level, m lerms of Ihe developmciil of the 
Foundation policy, perhaps (he great I gain was a ici of 
insig.hts.of ♦..\6 disuict kinds: first, of the. relationship between 
early childhood education and the total formal system and 
second, the.devclopment of already burgeoning ideas about 
total comn/unity educational programmes. There were 
extensions of the notions, tenta'/ve in Jerusalem and Hrnily 
advanced in Curacao, about wider, interdisciplinary, 
community-based programmes. 

Contributing to national goals Seminar participants spent a good deal of tmK examining 

ways in which early childhood education can contribute to 
the attainment of the kind of natii ,il goals being expressed 
in most developing as well as developed countries. The report 
(IJvLF, 1978a) is worth quoting at some length: 

Implicit in efforts to launch special intervention 
programmes in this .section of education is the assumption 
that special preparation for the di.sadvantaged child for 
entry into the formal .school will lead to greater academic 
and economic .succes.s: the cycle will thus be broken 
*^ whereby such children enter the system from a 

disadvantaged position and end, for the most part, as 
\Iro| -outs'. 

Gi jat care should be taken, however, not lo overemphasise 
the artificial, seemingly academic activj. Is in early 
childhood education programmes. Concepts must precede 
factual knowledge and should therefore he u'tioduced in a 
free, creative atmosphere. This fundamental fact still 
requires acceptance in .several contexts Ji the region, both 
by administrator.) - nd decision-makers anxious tor early 
pay-off, and perhaps more complexly, by parents and the 
community at large. In the latter connection, the region 
poses particular problems. Where parents and 
communities may not themselves have a particularly high 
lovel of formal .schooling, or indeed in many in.stances 
none at all, the aims and objectUv modern .school 
systems uiay be very unfamiliar to them and thus 
community understanding and acceptance of progressive 
change must be promoted .so that it can go ahead hand in 
hand with innovation in school curriculum and i, *hods. 
This implies that changes in the formal .school system 
should as far as possible be linked to the evolution of the 
traditional culture of the society .so that the rift between the 
two does not become too great. 
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Project evaluation One new. additional topic was introduced at this seminar - 
that of project evaluation. Over the years there had beep vand 
continues to be) a great deal of discussion of this very difficult 
problem at Foundation headquarters, within projects and in 
informal ways at earlier seminars. However, in Malaysia there 
was a determined effort to get to grips with the problem in a 
significant way. Free and open discussion between the expert 
evaluators and the field praciitioners resulted in the 
development ol some useful and worthwhile ideas. To quote 
once more from the seminar report: 

In early childhood education, most programmes arc highly 
culture\specific and even within one society there are 
dangers in over-hasty transposition. The detached 
evaluation team should thus also be concerned with 
defining the relevance of experimental programmes to 
varying contexts. 

That is, evaluation, like programmes and projects themselves, 
must ^e related to the needs of the specific community. 

The second major poi made related to the need to combine 
the skills of the professional cvaluator with those of the 
teacher in the classroom: 

Comprehensive evaluation o' experimental programmes in 
carl> childhood education, a' in other areas of educational 
innovation, needs a wide vari,. y of supportive cv-dcnce, 
both liard* and \soft', i.e., both quantitative and descriptive. 
.„ Non-formal evaluative action also occurs - among 
politicians and administrators, among field workers at 
community level and even among the children themselves. 
These latter retain the ultimate 'summativc' judgement, i.e. 
by dropping out. All these sections of the community have 
important, and frequently very sensitive, contributions to 
make to the overall task of evaluation and represent a 
source of information that should be capitalised upon. ... 
At the same time, it would by unwise to dismiss properly 
conducted research and evakia'tion in oversimplistic tern:s. 

sKMiNAR PAR! NT AN»j A sccoud sciiiinc.r fj^fing thc pcriod, in Call, Colombia in 
coMMi'M rv iwo.'.vi \u ST 1979. saw a focus m thc fundamental problem of Parent and 
Coniniunity Involvement in Early Childhood Education'. 

Some 25 participants were invited: in the main these were 
senior educators, project directors and academics from the 




^region, leavened with oilier project personnel from TIi i 
Netherlands, Scotland. Malaysia. Kenya, Jamaica. Spain. 
Trinidad and Tobago and the United States. The practice of 
inviting observers from UNI-CCO and UNICS^r continued and 
there were also, as in* c earlier seminars, observers from a 
numberof relevant national institutions 

Problems related to nutrition and health of the mother as well 
as of the child and the special disad\antagcs imposed on the 
children and their fami ies by population growth, by urban 
drift and by various aspects of deprivation opened up new 
avenues for discussion and eventually for Foundation policy 
development. The concept of delayed intervention was talked 
about at some length. Some participants argued strongly that 
the traditional pre-school may be too late, that by the time the 
child is involved in .some kind of institutional framework the 
damage of disadvantage may already have been done. It is 
therefore necessary to consider very seriously the need for 
working with the family as a whole and essentially with the 
mother and of fo ising in many circumstances on the 
nutrition of that mother. 

Allied to this was a scries of perceptive debates on cultural, 
economic and ethnic diversity so that th.ere was at least a call 
for projects which would regard each family and each 
individual child as a unit and develop a specific programme 
for that unit. Obviously„»his is yet another version of home- 
based programmes. Theie was also some consideration of the 
validity of the standard emphasis on cognitive development 
as the I)asis for early childhood education programmcs.The 
notion was advanced that other foi ms of development, the 
ph^ .^ieal. social, emotional, were probably more important for 
th , early school-age child, particularly when tliat child is 
disadvantaged. This of course is to return to Montessori. 
l-roebel. Pestalozzi ai:d other great ninet^^enth century early 
childhood educators - and perha|/S none the worse for that. It 
was also ir< line with ihe trend of thinking within the 
Foundation. 

There was strong endorsement of a rejection of the medical 
model of intervention programmes with its sequence of 
diagnosis, treatment, cure. This was looked on as being 
inappropriate in the early childhood education context since 
it obviously implies some sort of compensatory formulation. 
To (|Uote the report (BvLF. 1979a): 
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A more useful model is an educational one. Starting from 
where people are it aims constructively to help tlicm to 
reach appropriate goals; the stress is jn habilitation rather 
tlian rehabilitation, on favourable and self-determined 
change rather tlian a cure of sonn* supposed disease or 
remedy of some deficiency. 

The whole question of the dilemma of choice between a 
broad, developmentally based education ,system and tlie 
narrow one stressing behavioural objectives related to the 
immediate needs of society, came in for a great deal of 
argument and comment. While the broad approach has much 
to be said for it, parents and communities and more 
particularly government officials and politicians, are able to 
under<;tand and to advocate approaches which will result in 
more specific achievements and attainments related to the 
immediate needs of the school and of the society. 

Links between schc jl and There was an interesting and refreshing series of comments 
community on the notion of the link between the school and the 

community. For once it was not taken for granted that this is 
necessarily aiJ always a good thing. Some preconditions may 
be essential. 

Given the present gap in ^(iituJes, the desirable union 
betweei "chool and community may not, in the immediate 
shor term be realisable. Equally, looking at the problem 
from ihe } ide of those parents, who have often themselves 
failej in the school, it cannot be expected that they will 
have mueh affection for it or be ready to cooperate. But 
there is a paradox. Among marginal groups of parents 
there exists a strong interest that their children should 
make the best possible use of the school. Formal schooling 
is seen as a life line, the only way for their children to move 
upwards out of their present eircumstanccs. 

In some ways the Call .seminar anticipated the new directions, 
the restated philo>ophies of the Foundation which were to 
find expression in the later policies for the 1 980s. There was 
emphasis on the whole child rather than the child as a pupil 
and on the need for working with the community in terms of 
mteraction rathe** than intervention. There was support for 
the view that work with mothers and with young ehildren 
nnist start as early as possible; p re-school may be too late. 
There was eontinued support for il". (raditional bases of 




Fouiidalion prograninies: icachcr cducaiion, endogenous 
curriculum devalopmeni, use of para-professionals. 

The seeds of change Unlil Ihc laie 197()s Ihe iheorelical juslificalion for parent 
involve meni was as a rule in socia-economic or political 
terms, rather than being based on psychological or cultural 
consideration!?. The objective of the poverty programme was 
to 'integrate the poor into the mainstream of economic and 
political life* and Project Head Start was conceived as a 
critical aspect of the poverty programme. That is, it was not, 
in its origins at least, concerned with child development in the 
broad sense. Hence parent involvement when it did occur was 
defined in terms of parent education, parent participation 
and parent control. There wiis little recognition of the role of 
the parent as educator, let alone of the influence of the home 
on learning styles, on attitudes to school or on values. There 
wiis also an assumption that the school was essentially a 
sound institution which met the demands of society and the 
needs of most children more than adequately. The need was 
to prepare tir disadvantaged child better to take advantage of 
these excellent facilities. Even the involvement of parents was 
seen in this light. Thus such a distinguished educator and 
psychologist as Urie Bronfenbrenner (1974) could write: *the 
evidence indicates further that the involvement of the child's 
family as an active participant [in the pre-school| is critical to 
the success of any mtervention prc^jramnte (emphasis added), 
and Woodhead ( 1 985) claims that this statement 'has been 
widely assimilated into pre-school thinking* 

Similar considerations pertained with reference to the 
relationship between the schools and the immediate 
conmumity. Certainly there was some lip service to the need 
to involve the conununity as a whole as well as the parents in 
the education of disadvantaged children and the mere 
assertion of the necessity for tuis involvement was some 
recognition that the school is part of that community, but the 
impetus remained ' Nternal to that community. The school, in 
a real sense, was imposed by tlic larger society, and the local 
community, like the parents and children, was expected to 
learn to adapt to its demands. This philosophy carried over 
into the new programmes and even in societies such as the 
United States and Britain where the local comnumity has* 
financial and legal responsibility for the schools, there was 
little attempt to change community and scho<^! together to 
help alter tlie pattern of disadvantage. 




I2y Ihc mid- I97().s ho\v(;\'cr, research in Weslcrii syslems, Ihc 
arguments of educators supported by data from 
psychologists^ anthropologists and sociologists and, above all, 
the evidence rapidly accumulated in developing societies, 
pointed inexorably to the same conclusions: that unless 
families and communities were aetively involved in the design 
and conduct of progmnnnes to alleviate or prevent 
disadvantage^ the outcomes were at best transitory. Moreover, 
it was not only a matter of support or reinforcement for the 
work in schools or even for that directed at children. 
Programmes designed to nnprove the quality of life of parents 
and communities were more likely to achieve the objectives 
for children than programmes limited to the school. 

Before the end of the decade the Foundation had beg»n to 
examine its own theoretical bases, its own objectives in order 
elcarly to define the principles to be applied in approving and 
supporting grants in future >-ears.The seeds of the new 
prineiplcs had appeared much earlier, but by 1980 it was time 
tO examine the assumptions and to state them clearly and 
precisely. 
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6. A PAUSE FOR REFLUCTION (I98l-I982> 



Until the beginning of the 1980.S. there had really never-been 
a coherent statement of policy for the Foundation other than 
that embodied in the Statutes. Partly to remedy this, and 
partly to develop guidelines for the future, in February 1980 
the Trustees asked the Executive Director to prepare a long- 
term plan concerning the Foundation s activities for the ne.\t 
ten years, 

THE DEvnoPMENT OF A A tightly argued \,t climinarj' paper (BvLF. Policy, 1 980a) was 
COHERENT CTATEMBNT presented the following May. During the next 1 2 months this 
document was actively discussed both formally and 
informally by che Trustees and also by the senior staff. A 
commentary'. Road:narks for the Eighties (BvLF, Policy. 
1 980c), was written by the then Chairman. Oscar van Leer, 
and detailed views on this were solicited from the Executive 
Director's consultants. Out of this hive of activity came a draft 
document: The Programme for the Evihties: The outcome of a 
dialogue (BvLF^ Policy, I98I), which w:is {available to the 
Trustees in May I98I.This lengthy paper was followed by a 
series of supplementary dor iments, culminating in a 
definitive statement on priorities and procedures (BvLF, 
Policy, 1982a) which sought 'to clarify how the guidance given 
by the Trustees and the priorities they have set will be 
expressed in the development of a meaningful effective 
programme*. 

This set of proposals was accepted by the Trustees with 
minor modification and later extended by a series of technical 
papers on financing, and on 'clttster themes', and from these 
was derived a number of programme prospects on which the 
Trustees were asked to express opinions. 

The entire e.xercise was a genuine, major anr^ generally 
successful effort to assess the Foundation*, activities', to 
determine whether the policy had been a fr.iitful way of 
approaching the fundamental objective, whieh in itself was 
not in question, and whether redefinition and redepioyment 
of resources should be essayed. 




The preliminary paper The preliminary papcn called Long Term Planning: The next 
tenyears{B\L?. Policy^ lySOa), began with a forthright claim 
that it ^represented a first attempt to describe in perspective 
the role and development of the Foundation in the eighties.* 

Following a brief review of the administrative and financial 
arrangements made in the 1960s, the Executive Director and 
his senior staff then went on to outline what they believed to 
have been the significant programme trends based on an 
analysis of ^current and major projects*. 

(There isj a series of interlinking basic notions - that the 
early years are significant; that the family as prime 
educator needs support to cope with change; that change 
must also be brought about in schools; that communiti(^ in 
a period of intensive social change also need reinforcing to 
generate the will, the skills and the mental and emotional 
structures in order to survive in these timc5 and in 
particular to confront and outface the disiiiptive social 
forces, educational and otherwise, impinging ^pon them. 
The quintessential *state of the art* is reflected in ihe 
FounJations efforts, through \'arious instruments and 
combinations of instruments, to render individuals and 
communities autonomous, that is the real decolonisation 
of the masses, an objective valid in all countries and 
cultures. 

A statement of tliis character could certainly not have been 
made by any aid or philanthropic organisation in the mid- 
sixties. In particular, apart from a few voices crying in the 
intellectual and academic wilderness, the contentions about 
family and, even more, community, were no more than 
theoretical propositions, far beyond operational proposal! It 
is much to the Foundation s credit indeed that in one or two 
projects even in the late sixties, there were clear signs of such 
concerns ?nd by the end of the seventies, the general 
statement was more than warranted. 

In more specific terms the document suggested that there had 
been five somewhat overlapping areas of operational 
concern. These were: 

a) special problems of ethnic minorities; 

b) educational problems of depressed inner city arejis; 

c) building competence in the teacher on the job; 

d) education in less dewloped, mainly rural areas; and 

e) the interface between education and employment. 
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The challenge of the eighties 



The paper went on to pose "the challenge of the eighties', 
beginning with some philosophical reflections on the state of 
the world as it might affect Foundation policy. It touched on 
vital issues .such as: population pressure; world health; 
extension of life expectation; increasing social and economic 
aspiration and accompanying demand for better living 
conditions; the use and misuse of materials: the threat of 
disaster; and went on to assert that 



in a very real way. education in its very modest and irost 
fundamental sense is the only instrument available for 
prej jring people to meet the threats, anxieties and 
tensions inherent in change and, by understanding, context 
them and change itself. More and more clearly there is a 
realisation that education is, or should be, a very wide 
concept of which schooling is only a part. Where schools 
or educational institutions are broadly in 5.ympath>' with 
the community and its values, then formal education can 
be a ver>' potent support, fitting individuals into a cultural 
consensus. Mostly this Is not the cav'* Externally caused 
changes challenge even intact and cciicrent communities. 

This was strong stuff and led to a carefully balanced 
discussion about the nature and purposes of education 
leading to a more detailed consideration of the meaning of all 
this for Foundation policy. The conclusions helped in no 
small way to determine the decisions of the Trustees and 
these in turn have led lO new p- licies which have had a 
profound influence on the lives and welfare of millions of 
children and their families. 



A holistic approach 



The document was considered at length by the Trustees and 
the Executive Director was invited to prepare more detailed 
information on some aspects of it. This was called: What Have 
We Learned? Seven questions for the eighties. A fter restating 
the inadequacies of the original programmes based on Head 
Start, the paper (BvLF. Policy. 1980b) asserted that: 



The Foundation, for its part, through its variety of 
experimental prt^jects in diverse cultural settings, found 
out, perhaps more clearly ;:nd certainly more quickly than 
other similar programmes, that special pre-school facilities 
and curricula are not in themselves enough to offset the 
negative effects of a deficient environment. !t proved 
essential that children be seen in their total environment, 
an environment which itself is constantly changing. The 
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centre of this "ecological approach* is the family. From the 
initial notion of selective, one-dimensional intervention, 
there progressively emerged the eoncept of a broad-based 
intervention to develop a coherent, socially minded, cost- 
effective policy for early childhood care and education. 

The analysis led to the assertion that a holistic* approach to 
development of deprixxid communities became necessar\'. 
This statement was followed by a long list of propositions or 
theses which, it was claimed, "have led the Fouiidaiion to 
contribute in a variety of ways to novel and far reaching 
initiatives to nrri ve at a widely accepted integrated mode of 
early childhood care and edueation*. 

Before asking the sf ^^en specific questions, the Executive 
Director posed one of the major dilemmas facing BvLE a 
dilemma which pervades the writing in this book as well as in 
the documents under review. Is it possible to impose or even 
work within the confines of a rigorous model for projects - 
and at the same time work closely with a community in order 
to find out its needs, its beliefs, its wants, its own preferred 
ways of working? A concern was that r.itempting to harden 
the various components of the Foundation\s experience into 
'niOileP form 'inevitably leads to a loss of the particular 
awan^ncss. of the sensitivity to individual situations which is 
c.-'tcicl to the style. ... It is the stress on the ... productive 
inlet play between education and community which typifies so 
iwMiy foundation projects, which gives them their uniqueness 
and which represents a ehallenge for ihe future.' It is clear 
from tne ver\^ posing of the dilemma, where the E.xecutive 
Direjto r"s sympathies and those of his senior .staff lay. 

The seven questions Tne seven questions related directly and specifically to policy 
and to .structure, rather than to methodology. The first asked 
whether the three different approaches used by the 
Foundation - early childhood education, integrated 
education for development and intervention and adolescence 
- should be maintained or whether further areas of 
intervention should be explored. In a. similar vein, the second 
question noted that while there were still many aspects of 
early childhood education to be further explored, the 
Foundation experience was ripe for further generation and 
multiplication, and asked whether such multiplication should 
have priority, including intervention in non van Leer 
countries. The third question asked whether, given its now 
extensive experience* the Foundation should engage in 
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research comracis lo help coneeplualise the c\ idcnce ami 
chiia required. The fourth quesiion asked whcihcr ihe existing 
operational model - usually six years of project funding, 
intensive intclleetual and teciinical involvement, the network 
interaetiop processes and the inherent assessment and 
multiplication components - should be continued, and if not, 
w hcther the major aspeets of change should include, for 
example, an increase of smaller seed mor.c\ grants to launch 
new ideas or the Foundation undertaking the cstnblishment 
and operation of an entity engaged in on-going work in its 
chosen domain. Relnted to this was a cjuestion about 
eneouraginga process of devolution and decentralisation 
through the establishment of regional resource and 
dissemination centres. The remaining two questions dealt 
with financial and ,staffing matters. 

After further debate and discussion between the Trustees and 
the Executive Director and his staff, the definitive document 
- 7 he Prograniniefor the liighnes. I he oiiu onie of a (halogiie 
(BvLF. Policy. 1981)- was prepared and pre,scnted in May 
1 98 L It was intended Jike its predeeessor. to review 
aecomplishnients and lead to a set of guideline.s for future 
programming. 

C0Ncr,NrRATiNc» ON iiiL Larlv For the greater part tlu,s represented an .igreemcm on the 
vrARs major recommendations of the prelnninar\ paper, together 
with some policy answers to the seven c|uestions. From the 
point of view of this book the \ it«il statement was that 'ejfon 
w ill be ( oncentrated on the chihl fion: binh io seven, inul on 
ilex eloping the cduumonul resowces of the community 
stu founding him /or her/] The 'I nistecs had become 
convinced in the course of the dialogue that pu».ly school- 
based piojects were nnlikcK to have the desired omcomes for 
tlisacKantagcd children. I his is a major htatcment by any 
standard. It is the most forthright assertion of poPcy yet made 
by an international or even a national organisation. It is at 
once aceeptance of a belief that cdueation is the key, and that 
sehool alone cannot solve the problems of disadvantage, and 
an assertion that it is possible to ehange the inadequate 
background of disacKantaged children b) positive action. It is 
a major theoretical statement dcri\cd as much from field 
experience as from experiment. 

riie upshot of this dialogue w as a new and plain statement of 
poliey which reprcscjits what has been the firm policy of 
BvLF since its acceptaneaby the Trustees in 1981. 
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The mission of the Foundation remains what it has been 
,sincc the sixties - the realisation of human potential among 
depressed, di,sadvantagcd and deprived groups. Within this 
broad mission, the experience discussed above provides a 
number of specific pointers to guide the policy of the 
Foundation in the 198()s. The concentration is upon the 
developing human being and the field of action is 
education in its broadest sense. 

Experimental practice and research findings indicate the 
importance of intervention in "sensitive" periods. Both for 
the young themselves and for those around them, the early 
years up to seven and the period of adolescence soem the 
most likely to yield the best results. Restrictions on finance 
in the immediate years ahead make it necessary for the 
Foundation to concentrate its efforts on the period from 
birth to seven. Existing resources of expertise and 
manpower also dictate greater concentration and 
deepening of focus. However, accumulated knowledge and 
experience with projects in adolescence and more 
particularly with the early school leaver should remain part 
of the intellectual stock of the Foundation and be made 
available where re(]uired. 

With the p re-school child and his |or her| needs as a focus 
and his |or herj optimal developn^.ent as the aim.aetion 
should deal with a series of widening concentrie circles: the 
care giver, the family, the micro-community and the macro- 
community involving, on the way, all the other 'agents' - 
adults, adolescents, professionals from many disciplines - 
in a network to suriound the young child with a coherent 
educative community. 

If such a community is to come into existence, its 
nwareness of its responsibility for the education of children 
and its capacity to discharge it must be restored. This 
implies fundamental changes in major aspects of 
professional roles, particularly though not exclusively 
those of educators. It implies work with people rather than 
for people, ainicd at "habilitation' and autonomy rather 
than dependence; skill and knowledge transfer rather than 
manipulation by guarding professional mysteries.lt implies 
a deliberaie, conscious and sustained effort to use and> 
mtegrate all the human resources of the community 
through active participation and by the development of all 
kinds of para-professional activities. 
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It also implies developing through participatory learning, 
the resources of leadership, trained ability and involvement 
necessary to sustain learning and to digest change with the 
essentia! minimum of outside input. The first step along 
this path is that the Foundation s intervention is seen to be 
successful in that it is not rejected by the local culture but 
yet remains sufficiently unassimilated to continue to 
initiate and to sustain processes of change. 

Apart from the objective itself, these paragraphs, particularly 
that beginning 'with the pre-school child and his |or her) 
needs as a focus' are far from the original Statutes' statements. 
They accept and proclaim rather than imply the directions of 
development analy.sed earlier. In order to enhance the 
development of the child, it is essential to take into account 
and work with all the social forces which affect that 
development. 

The new Programme for the Eighties did not in fact wait until 
all the pieces were in place before implementation began. 
Once the basic proposals in the dialogue had been accepted 
the staff informed relevant persons and institutions of the new 
policy, particularly as it related to young c!ii!dren, and 
developed a relevant set of prio, 'Tics and procedures. 

A slight pause lowards the end of 1980, the Trustees decided that during 
1981 and 1982 the number of grant.s would be greatly 
restricted. They would be confined essentially to funding of 
second phase activities of projects which had made good u.se 
of an original grant which was coming to its end in 1980 or in 
1981 and had submitted proposals for continuation, or to 
worthwhile project propo.sals which had been deferred during 
1980, 

The majority of the 22 grants made during the 1 98 1 - 1 982 
pause fell into the fiist of these categories. In consecjuenee 
there was little cviden je of major change in direction or of 
major growth as Table 6 indicates. It is true that there was 
some continuation of the shift away from die pure pre-school. 
In this context, a number of projects w ich had concentrated 
on institutional activities in dieir first | ase moved in their 
second phase to greater involvement wiiii parents and the 
community. There was a minor growth m the proportion of 
grants to rural areas at the expense of mixed localities and a 
significant rise (despite the small numbers), in growth to 




projects in OhCD countries, prohahly as a consequence of the 
concentration on the second phase projects. 

There was a deliberate pause both in the total amount 
granted in each >ear and the number of projects funded. 
Moreover, apart from the effects of the pause, all statistics 
refer to two years of funding only whereas all other periods 
were quadrennia. There are, however, some aspects of 
> considerable interest to the generid theme to be noted in 

some of the projects. Two of them in particular warrant 
examination, as each, in highly different ways, was highly 
innovative and looked forward to the initiatives of the 
eighties. One was a comparative failure, the other something 
of a success. 



coMMtMTY PROjr.cT IN VAVLA In thc district of Malalaua, in the Gulf Province of Papua New 
Nr.w CiUiNi.A Guinea, most of the adults were illiterate, only one or two 

generations away from headhunting. They spoke a number of 
local languages and dialects which were totally different from 
tlie national language and were, to a great extent, mutually 
incomprehensible from village to village. Knowledge of 
nutrition, of the basic causes of illness - which was attributed 
to sorcery - of cffieient techniques of farming, of sanitation, 
of a money economy, of the education system available to the 
children - all were abysmally low. Malnutrition rates were 
high, although it was relatively easy to produce plentiful food; 
malaria was endemic and resistant to prophylaciic drugs; 
intesiinal parasites of many varieties were universal; death in 
childbirth for mother and infant was conmion, and so on. The 
village schools were no more than baml'oo liuts, open to wind 
and weather (and thi.N was monsoon country), with dirt floors, 
few de.sks. little or no equipment. Teacheis were dedicated 
and hard working, but were, in the main, ill-educated and 
poorly trained. The language of instruction was English, To 
liilk of compensatory pre-school education in such a context 
was as meaningless as it was foolish. Any strategy to improve 
the life, even to i,;crease the chances for survival, of young 
children had to be based on work with and for the total 
community. 

A careful feasibility study had been conducted throughout 
l*apuri New Guinea l)y the Ministry of Education in 
conjunclion with the Foundation in order to identify one or 
two village areas of great disadvantage in which prcijects 
could be e.mablished. In the even! two were selcetecf^, o.^e to be 
assisted b) UNICLI and the other, that at Malalaua, by the 




Table 6: Grants and No. of ECE/ECCE Projects by Region, by Location Within Country, 
by Target Group, and by Type of Institution - 1981-1982 (in 000s of adjusted guilders to 
. 1965 base) 
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ECEGRANI*S 
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4764.0 


216.5 
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Latin America 


673.6 


224.5 


I4J 
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Caribbean 










Asia &'Occania (incl. Australia) 


306.4 


306.4 


6.4 
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Africa 


463.9 


232.0 


9.7 
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Israel) 


3320.1 


207.5 


69.7 
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LOCATION wrrHIN COUN1 R Y 










Urban 


2697.0 


192.6 


56.6 


14 


Rural 


1268.1 


253.6 


26.6 


5 


Mixed 


799.1 


266.4 


16.8 


3 


TARGETGROUPS 










Pre-schools 


1083.3 


154.8 


22.7 


7 


Prc-school X parents 


1379.9 


230.0 


29!o 
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Pre-School + parents + 










community 


1104.0 


220.8 


23.2 


5 


Community 


1 197.0 


299.3 


25;! 
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TYPE Ol- INSTITUTION 










Universities 


1602.7 


160.3 


33.6 


10 


Governments 


1934.0 


241.8 


40.6 


8 


Voluntary organisations 


1227.4. 


306.9 


25.8 


4 



FouiKlaiion. The project was also supported by the national 
Ministry of Education which applied formally for a grant. 
These funds were financially administered by the 
Superintendent of Non-formal Education who was also in a 
loose way responsible for the project, despite being separated 
from it by great distance and time of travel His day to day 
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iivailabilily lo ilic projcci, dcsoilc his bcsl efforts, was 
minimnL 



It had been decided moreover, ihal from tlie beginning ihe 
projeci rliould be eiilirely conducied at village level. All slaff 
- including a projeci leader who would be nn educator, an 
agriculjurisl, a maternal and child health care officer and u 
community developer/appropriate technologist - were Co be 
!*apua New Guincans, seconded from the appropnate 
provincial or district offices in the Gulf Province, and would 
receive salaries at the same level as their counterparts within 
the local administration. That is to say, no efforts would be 
made to recruit highly skilled, well-trained consultants or 
national officers, even if these had been available. 

The objectives were far from the traditional prc-school-based 
project. Instead, the project sought (BvLF, Proposal, 1982): 

to develop a wide range of educational programmes for 
parents and children to bring about their attitude change 
and help villagers analyse, identify and mobilise their own 
resources for the continuing improwmen!, general health ' 
and well-being of their young children. The child-oriented 
intervention focuses on promoting the people's own 
understanding of their cliildren\s problems within deprived 
rural communities. 

Although the general aims were laid down by the original 
project proposal, translation of these into specific objectives 
for each of the major components of the project were to take 
place in the Gulf in Malalaua and in the villages. However no 
specific mechanisms were suggested for this and in practice 
the objectives became the reduction of the incidence of 
malnutrition; the development of programmes to change 
social attitudes which will result in a continuing improvement 
in the general health of children in the area: and extension of 
the findings and procedures dewloped in Malalaua to other 
parts of the province and elsewhere in Papua New Guinea 
(BvLF. Letter, 1981). 

At a later stage the national Education Ministry wrote to 
Malalaua suggesting that additional aims be added.These 
were the development of a strong community appreciation of 
the importance of feeding nutritious foods to pregnant 
mothers and small children; the use of all available 
community institutions in the identification, production and 
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distrihu'on of such foodtaiicl the idcntincatioiiaiul 
prcvciilioii (sf social pnicliccs which opcnilc agaiiiM the 
welfare of iiioihcrs and young children. 

As Ihe projecl evalualor lalcr remarked (BvLF, Projeel 
Rcporl, 19861)): 

M hese aims in effect add lo ihe siaied Leiwr of Gram 
pn)posal in thai ihey include those identified hy the target 
populations of the project, Tliey did however lose .sight of 
the intention to develop educaticna! models that iu proving 
successful might be used elsewhere throughout the 
country. 

Specific activities llxc basic plan had five components for implementation: 
activities related to planning, administration, organisation 
and dissemination of results: staff development training; 
activities at the vocational centre at Malalaua: activities at 
cent res in villages: and related project evaluation. 

Plans for specific activities were developed related to each of 
these fiw comprpnejits/l hc basic technique was to consist of 
workshop!^, pa', iicularly in health and nutrition and other 
village extension programs: specific training programmes for 
district field officers other than the project staff: and the 
production of materials for field development work. In the 
village areas, project field staff were to .spend most of their 
tinie in demonstration of techniques, cultivation of gardens, 
child care, and health food preparation in the villages. They 
were to dewlop curriculum materials and distribute these and 
where possible also introduce low-cost technology. These 
were daunting tasks even for liiglily trained personnel. 

It is beyond the purpose of this account to descril)e ni anv 
detail how the project operated in the field. In fact, the 
Malalaua project went sadly astray, 'lb quote again the 
evaluatofs report: 

Without doubt all the obstacles should have been foreseen 
and taken into consideration by those responsible for 
project design and plan revision. The lack of qualified 
cvjcrience and al)OVe all reliable staff is a major prol)lem 
in many provinces in Papua New Guinea. It is particularly 
acute in the Gulf. It means that while the principle of 
employing only national staff on tlw* project must be 
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npphtuijcit* coiiNidcntiioa .sliouKI !i;t\v l)ccn pwn lo the 
apiKmiimcni of alicnuiiiw maiia^.crial Mnffai itic tcx'Cl of 
project coonliiiaion 

III faci. Mroiiii: rccoiiiiiiciulaiions lo iliis cffcci wvrc made by 
ihc Vouiulaiioii and ilic na'iioiial ^owniiiicni. Inti ii prowd 
iiiipONNiblc 10 rccrtiii :\ Miiiahlc person. Wliai did ilic 
r<)Ui!daii*)ii loarn from all iIiK? Clearly enou^Ii a< ilte 
evaluaior.said: 

Ilie inieniioii lo employ national Maff w;ts sound and in 
accordance wuli noi only p^mnnieiii ioc:di>aiioii tH)Iicy. 
Imi also in line wiili Uie general ilieor}' of c miniuniiy 
ilewlopnieni/nie init:«iou lo lake Maff from ilieir various 
>|)ecialiM diviMons and employ iliem in an indeiKMidently 
rc-NOurced projeci .Ncenied ai ilie lime an effeciive w;iy of 
working um^trds iiiie^^ntied comniuniiy dewlopinenu 
Unforitmaiely ilie real opporiuuiiy w:k noi seized Iwauso 
of tack of good leaderslup. 

1 1 should perhaps l>c added ihai pan of the pmjeci w^Ka 
considerable succesw 'Hiis die \vork>liop programme 
rclaied lo preveniion of nialiiuirliion. Women ^uliusiaMiVally 
aiieitdcd itie workshops and insiKCiion of ilieirsuhsc(|ueiii 
aciiviiies suggested iliai i\wy had leanied ugann deal uhicli 
:hey were puiiing lo good pntciice. To sum up. ii would seem 
iliai the Malalaua project. Ixdd in (roncept and tmagirjtix'c 
tlunigli it wii^^ in some xms underlines the notion ihai there 
are occasioii\^ when profcNsionat as>iNtance is a necessity ewn 
if it raises considerable adniinistr.ttiw difficulties. 



MOKASiiA IN iSKAij, Tlicstcond project to In; Uescribcil for thi^ period telt« :i 
diffcreiit stor\*. Ahliottgli funded in I9.S2. the project hi 
Nh)nt\lia. a depressed sut>urb of Uaniat I laslianm in Israel. 



w:ts the first of the iicw*w:tve of activhies to be supported 
under the programme for the eighties* guidelines. 

Moraslia tiself \\as built in the I95(tsst>ecific:illy to house 
iiiinitgrants from Morocco. Irac] and the Veiiieit who had 
l>ccn tcmi)orarily living in transit camps. Moraslta thus fell 
into the general category of a housing dcwlopment with all 
the attendant dangers of disad\':nuage which haw been 
discussed in relation to earlier projects and to which so many 
l-oundaticm grants haw heen made.'Hiea* wu^ the additional 
major disadraniage imiHKv'il by migrant status with all its 
attendant linguistic, culiural and .social problems/ilicoffici::! 




proposal lo the Trustees (BvLF, Proposal, 1981b) 
sunimarised the position neatly: 



As the immigrants settled into Morasha, there gradually 
emerged social and structural problems characteristic of a 
depressed, minority community: overcrowded housing, 
delin(|uency, children unprepared for formal sehooling, 
low levels of adult education. Social services remained 
underdev£;joped; and the proximity of Morasha to 
neighbourhoods whose development is far more rapid, and 
services superior, have added to the local peoples' feelings 
of deprivation and neglect. 

BvLF was approached by the Dutch coordinating committee 
of the Jewish Agency's Project Renewal, set up to support 
projects in depressed urban areas in Israel. In Morasha it was 
felt that the Foundation could well bring its experience and 
expertise to bear in development of the project with the 
young child as focus which would endeavour to strengthen 
parents'; and particularly mothers', understanding of their 
children's behaviour, and their ability to cope with problems 
involving the children's education; to devclopsclf-sustaining 
leadership among local parents so that they could assume a 
new responsibility in early childhood education and in their 
community; to coordinate and integr«itc existing edueational 
programmes for young children, and adapt them lo ihe 
particular cultural needs of the migrant community; and to 
evaluate and systematise progranmie experience with a view 
to its eventual dissemination (BvLF, Proposal, 1981b). 

In the Morasha case, the sponsors contended that although 
government agencies had been active in attempting to prevent 
disadvantage and provide proper serviees for people and all 
children, 'the new education and social services, largely for 
working mothers and children aged three to six, remained 
underutilised. An unsynehronistd mix of serviees had been 
thrust upon a passive population, often increasing its sense of 
dependency and its own ineapaeity' (BvLF, Proposal, 19811)). 

The child in the family The programme had been one of intervention, one of the 

hand-out, ralher than one of interaelion with the needs of the 
community. Moreover it was claimed that young mothers of 
children in the zero to three age range were inadequately 
provided for, even within the available social and educational 
serviees provided. The proposed emphasis, evident in the 
overall ol)jeetive, was to be on the child in the family. The 
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techniques, whieh owed mueh to earlier expcrienec. tneluded 
the establishment of neighbourhood ereehes. with loeal 
mothers trained as para-professionals as the operators; home 
visiting programmes by professionals; development of 
leadership potential among thcloeal population: 
development and modifieation of existing learning resources 
reflecting the cultural context of the community; and 
retraining of professionals who had been trained in 
traditional ways for work in kindergartens (BvLF, Proposal, 



It was hoped that by the end of an experimental period of 
four years some 1.400 children, zero to six years, and tlieir 
families, would have been integrated into educational or 
creche services. 

Consultative programmes for building up the skills and 
knowledge of project teams were provided by the earlier 
activities, particularly in teacher education, curriculum 
development and delivery, the training and use of para- 
professionals and the like. Ben Gurion University, which had 
evaluated the Ofakim project (see chapter 5). was again 
involved but a new dimension was added in that the evaluator 
was incorporated into the project team from the beginning in 
order to ensure formative as well as summative evaluation of 
the project. There were two levels of evaluation here: first, in 
each major programme aspect key indicators of change and 
relationships were looked at. At the second level there was an 
analysis of the way in which all the projects' components 
fitted together to ser\'c the overall project goals. High level 
local professional advice and skill were thus available ^at every 
stage to the project and itsi»taff, a luxury not on tap in 
Malalaua! 

In a sense there was nothing particularly new or innovative in 
all this, except that the redefinition of the specific objects in 
the eighties' programme enabled greater precision of 
targeting the disadvantaged population. U was suggested 
earlier that a major feature of the eighties' plans implied that, 
partictilarly in indtistrialised countries, there would be a 
narrowing, a greater precision and defining of the target 
grotips and hence of the appropriate methodologies for 
reaching them and working with them. The Morasha ])roject 
was the first evidence of this in operation. 



1981b). 
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SEMINAR: INTEGRATED AND EARLY Thc onlv icmmar hclcl during ihis period, m Zimbabwe in 
CHiLDHOoo EDUcuioN 198 1 . stronglv reinforced thc policy de\clopmenis which 
were occurring. After consuhation with thc Zimbabwe 
Government, thc topic chosen was 'Integrated and Early 
Childhood Education: Preparation for Social Development". 

Thc Government had just released a policy paper entitled 
Growth with Equity ixn6 many of the themes of this influential 
document were highly relevant to the Foundation meeting. 
Participants were invited from Foundation projects in a 
number of African countries. Europe, thc United .^tates. 
Israel. Latin America. Malaysia, Australia and Papua New 
Guinea.There were also international oDscrxcrs from 
UNliSCO. U.NlCtK the WorM ORT Union, the Gulbenkian 
Foundation, the Organisation of African Unity and the 
International Development and Research Centre in Latin 
America. Also present were senior representatives of the 
Government, led by thc Minister of Education herself, 
teachers and staff of the University of Zimbabwe, including 
thc Vice Chancellor. There were 31 participants and between 
30 and 40 obscr\'crs. 

Projects in rural areas In his opening address, the President of Zimbabwe, the 
Reverend Canaan Banana, .struck an exciting note. He 
stressed passionately the need for projects in rural areas. 
Indeed he threw out as a challenue to the Foundation itself 
(BvLF. 1981). 

the need to set up kindergarten centres in thc rural areas. It 
is in thc rural areas that thc majority of our people live and 
where undcrdev-elopment. poverty and malnutrition are 
rampant. Accordingly, our runil people should have access 
to .social facilities enjoyed by their urban counterparts. 
Only then can we achieve equal development between 
sc "tors, social groups and regional centres, lliis is the 
challenge I leave with the participants in this important 
seminar. 

The .seminar took up the challenge enthusiastically. There 
were sufficient people among the participants, both from the 
African region itself and from Asia and Litin America, who 
were so closely involved in work in village and other niral 
comnuinities as to be able to present practical, immediate 
c.xaMplcsof difficulties and problems faced by children in 
such areas. 
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The p:inicipaiu.s faced up lo ami discussed the great dilemma 
of most developing countries: how to preserve and de\x;lop 
the best in traditional culture while a; the same time providing 
opportunities Tor change to meet the new demands of what 
WJi called 'teehnocratic' society. There was a very frank and 
open debate on the constraints imposed by malnutrition, 
infection, maternal deprivation, child deprivation, inadequate 
mothering and so on. The point was not so much made as 
hammered home, that the task is not necessarily primarily 
aialicnl. educational or structural: it may mean providing 
clean water or adequate food resources or all of these things. 
In many rural areas of the Third Worid. to direct effect i\'e 
services to the child necessitates the development of the 
conmuuiity as a whole, so as to produce an environment 
where each child is enabled to develop to its^full potential. 
Much of the interchange centred round how to bring this 
about. 

There was agreement that an I-CCli programme may assist 
community development, in that it riiay be both a response to 
a eommunity need and a strategy for community 
development because it helps the community to identify 
aspects of its total environment which influenee the 
development of the child and the child s family. There was 
also much talk of the need for low-cost alternative 
pn^grammes and insistenee that any projects related to 
improving the quality of the life of the child must focus 
strongly on integrated education and on liberation of women 
in society. This was a new note in Foundation seminar 
diseussioiiS. 

It has frequently been asserted that one method of redueing 
costs of pre-school programmes in some societies is to set up 
home-based eariy childhood activities. Apart from 
questioning the dubious validity of this claim, which rests 
heavily on Western analy.^es of relatiw costs of l)uil dings, the 
participants brought out some of the immensely diflicult 
cultural issues related to home-based progranunes. For 
e.xample. in addition to issues related to working mothers, an 
important dimension to be considered in home-based 
programmes is the extent to whieh parents are willing to 
modify their own child rearing practices so as to include new 
kinds of educational aetivities whieh foster .school readiness 
skills in children. 
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A total approach I'hcrc was also considerable diswassion on methods of 

Jcvelopmcnt of community aciiviiics within ihe framework of 
an early childhood educational programme and, in puiliculan 
how to do this in order to improve nutrition, health and 
sanitation. Over and over again the seminar stressed the need 
for a total approach to the community as a whole anci the 
child as a whole person. In this context many of the 
participants affirmed the problems faced by undertrained and 
undereduca ed teac!ters working within the school and within 
the community. The point was strongly made that teacher 
education institutions in developing countries are frequently 
among the mast conservative of agencies. There must be 
attempts to change attitudcs^as well as methods and 
techniques. 

Inevitably there was much argument about evaluation and a 
,series of statements were made which have helped to clarify 
Foundation thinking about the kind of evaluation it may ask 
for and expect from its projects. The view was taken that 
evaluation has suffered much from obscurantism engendered 
by methods which are all loo often inappropriate and over- 
elaborate and by anaK'ses which depend heavily on a high 
degree of skill and the use of unnecessary and rarified 
statistical techniques. Mothers, given a lit<Ie training in 
reporting methods, are often better recorders of the 
development of their children than are skilled medical or 
psychologieai personnel. Evaluation in this view should be 
seen as part of the total pr()ce.ss and no: :is an e.\ercise 
undertaken for its own sake. 

The Zimbabwe seminar underlined yrongly the project 
policy being emphasised by the Frundation: the need to .set 
up projects within the community and within the family, 
partieularly in rural areas in the Third World; the importance 
of looking at the ehild as a whole and not merely as a pupil 
beeaasc this not only offsets the effects of possible 
disadvantage but also helps to attack many of the problems of 
health and nutrition whieh act as impairments; the 
importance of teacher training, pre-ser\'iee and in-serviee, to 
work with families and eominunities as well as with chil(*'"'> 
in school: the value of para-professionais, especially in 
particular soeieties in whieh school systems have not been 
fully developed: the importance of projeet eentred evaluation 
as a means of ongoing improvement of procedures. "I he 
seminar report en .is on an affirmation that 'educational 
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strategics, employed bv .ncn and women of goodwill, faith 
and courage, can help to solve the world s difficulties: that 
good educational practice can lead to the equitable society* 



INTO THE EIGHTIES (I983-I986) 



In 1985 a paper, The Main Aaiviiy (BwLF^ Policy, 1985}, was 
written after a year's experience of the new policy and the 
accompanying procedures. It attempted the first serious 
evaluation of the outcomes. The document recommended 
that the eighties' statement on concentration on children aged 
zero to seven be reaffirmed but redefined in broader terms. 
Implicit in the implementation of this was a need to broaden 
the concept of education *to focus in greater depth on how it 
can support the total development of the child. ...The wider 
definition of education would include not only pre-school 
education in language and cognitive development but also, 
depending on the setting, health education, education for 
improved hygiene and nutrition, social and cultural 
development.' 

The implications of these statements were profound: that 
Foundation activity should now extend far beyond purely 
school-bound education, even in the broadest sense, to 
include, for example, projects focusing directly on the child; 
the family; the micro-community and the macro-community. 

This then represents the policy of BvLF at the present time 
and there can be no argument but that the fundamental 
objective has been maintained; it has at the same time been 
clarified and reinforced. The major changes in policy have 
been towards making much more precise the nature of the 
target groups, by focusing on the whole developing child and 
by aiming to work with a variety of institutions and disciplines 
concerned with the enhancement of that development. 
Education has remained the fundamental strategy, but 
education includes as its object not merely the child but also 
the parents as educators and other significant people whose 
activities relate to the impairment, amelioration or preferably 
betterment of conditions relevant to the child's probability of 
attaining his or her full potential. In brief: the remit is now 
related to the child's total background and especially to the 
social factors which impinge on that background. 
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INVOLVING PARENTS AND Thc 1983 to 1986 pcMod was characterised by a marked rise 
COMMUNITIES in the number of projects and the total amount of grants 

made compared to the previous full period (1977-1980). One 
hundred and five new projects were funded at a total of 
almost 28,000,000 adjusted guilders as against 75 projects 
funded at 23,000,000 adjusted guilders in the earlier period. 

A spectacular shift, clearly reflecting both the trends from 
previous periods and the emphasis on the new policy of the 
eighties, was to be seen in the balance among target groups, 
both in terms of the proportion of numbers of projects and 
funds. The proportion of funds to pure p re-school projects, 
which had been lower than that to projects involving parents 
and the community for the first time in 1977 to 1980, fell in 
1983 to 1986 to less than a quarter of all funds and about 
one-third of the projects. It is true that the school as an 
institution remained a key element in the great majority of 
cases, but nonetheless the planned, direct involvement of 
parents and communities had become a dominant feature of 
the great majority of the projects in the 1980s. Table 7 
illustrates some of these shifts. 

As a result of the deliberations on the eighties* programme, it 
was clear that many projects would be aimed directly at 
specific target groups. One such group was children in single 
parent families. During the period, five projects - in the USA, 
Jamaica, Dominica, The Netherlands and Japan - were 
supported which focused on single parent families, usually 
headed by teenage mothers. Apart from the fundamental 
facts suggested by this broad title, the target groups had 
certain characteristics in common and in a more restricted 
way, there was a common problem. In detail however, there 
were highly specific problems to be solved in equally specific 
fashions since the social and cuUural situation, particularly 
the attitude;; of other persons, differed considerably from one 
context to the iiext. The range of available solutions in each 
situation was also different, yet all the projects fell well within 
the typological ran^je of the BvLF model. Two of the projects, 
those in thc USA and Dominica are described in some detail. 

THE SOUTH BRONX PROJECT IN The general nature of the disadvantage, applicable with 

THE USA minor modifications to all other groups in the cluster, ma\ be 
seen in the proposal made to the Trustees (BvLF, Proposal, 
1984a) for a project in the South Bronx in New York City, 
where: 
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Table 7: Grants and No. of eCe/eCCE Projects by Region, by Location Within Country, by 
Target Group, and by Type of Institution - 1983-1986 (in 000s of adjusted guilders to 
1965 base) 





ECE GRANTS 


AVERAGE 


GR/\NTSAS 


NUMBER 




IN ADJUSTED 


VALUE OF 


% OF TOTAL 


OF ECE 




GUILDERS (O(K)s) 


ORAN r 


bCb ORAN 15 


PROJfcC I o 


TOTALS FOR THE PERIOD 


27767.1 


2644 


100.0 


105 


REGIONS 










Latin America 


DoZo.O 


jUO.o 


^ l.U 


1 J 


Caribbean 


1814.7 


226.8 


6.5 


8 


Asia & Oceania 










(incl. Australia & Japan) 


2262.3 


226.2 


8.1 


10 


.Africa 


3130.4 


260.9 


11.3 


12 


Europe & Others 










(incl, USA & Israei) 


14186.2 


272.8 


51. 1 


52 


International (m^rc thiin 1 










country) 


544.9 


136.2 


2.0 


4 


LOCATION WITHIN COUNTRY 










Urban 


10050.7 


245.1 


36.2 


41 


Rural 


7479.9 


241.3 


26.9 


31 


Mixed 


10236.4 


310.2 


36.9 


33 


TARGET GROUPS 










Pre-schools 


6593.3 


199.8 


23.7 


33 


Pre-school + parents 


14714.8 


313.1 


53.0 


47 


Pre-School + parents + 










commuriiiy 


4022.6 


268.2 


14.5 


15 


Community 


2436.6 


243.7 


8.8 


10 


TYPE OF INSTI TUTION 










Universities 


78654 


262.2 


28.3 


30 


Governments 


10802.1 


263.5 


38.9 


41 


Voluntary organisations 


9102.4 


267.7 


32.8 


34 



more than ')ue-third of the 112,000 births in 1983\vereto 
unmarried women, most of them teenagers. The most 
dramatic increase in single parent families has taken place 
in low income neighbourhoods such as Harlem and the 
South Bronx. Most services addressing the needs of 
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adolescent parents focus on the mechanics of pregnancy 
and postnatal adoption. Liitle attention is paid to the 
immediate or long term needs, either of the parents 
themselves or of their children. Traditionally, pregnant 
girls were excluded from school; later they were offered 
*home-bound' instruction; still later they were offered 
*school-bound' programmes which isolated them from the 
general high school population. ... The mother who returns 
to school sees her child cither in the idfant centre taken 
care of purely by ^experts' or she hands it over to the care 
of another. The programmes existing made little or no 
attempt to include the teenage father. Where child care 
facilities exist, little use is made of them as a learning 
centre at which young parents could be helped to explore, 
challenge and reflect on traditions and practices of child 
rearing. . 

The project proposed working within the standard high 
schools - 10 percent of whose populations w^re already 
parents. The target was the entire school community: 
teachers, pupil-parents, other pupils and the infants. There 
was no policy of rejection of anyone and the project sought to 
foster thoughtful decision making on the part of teenage 
parents and their peers, with regard to parenthood^ real and 
prospective; help teenagers interact with young children and 
realise the difference between rearing children and merely 
leaving them to grow up; produce practical parent education 
material based on real experience at the grass roots level; 
develop school-linked child care facilities into practical 
learning centres, emphasising children's emotional, 
intellectual and social needs as well as the physical aspects; 
and involve older community residents with young people in 
the work of the centres to provide leadership and sound role 
models in the parent education programme. 

In terms of the Foundation's operational model ihk was 
something of a test case. Certainly the emphasis was on the 
development of the whole child - and on the whole 
adolescent parent for that matter. Early childhood education 
services were being devised in cooperation with the total 
community, bo:lt in the sense of the high school community 
as such and, to sonte extent, of the surrounding 
neighbourhood which supports the school and provides some 
additional services. There can be little doubt that in this 
project, as in the others outlined, one clear objective was the 
growth and improvement of the parents themselves. The hope 

lOi, 
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- the belief - was that such a programme wo'ild also benefit 
the children. 

YOUNG MOTHERS IN DOMINICA Dominica presented many of the problems of a subsistence 
economy in an exaggerated form: malnutrition, poor health 
facilities, inadequate housing, lack of educational or 
employment opportunities. To these were added a high rale 
of illegitimacy, which contributed to a rapidly increasing 
population, over 50 per cent of which was under the age of 15 
(BvLF, Proposal, 1971c). This was exacerbated by the fact 
that apart from the two or three relatively small towns, such 
?$ Roseau, the capital, most of the people lived in small 
extended family groups, scratching for a living on small areas 
of impoverished soil:The situation of the most disadvantaged 
teenage mothers in such circumstances was grim indeed: 

The tradition in this island ... has been for young women to 
drop out of school early in order to have their first child. 
They have no job training or skills and often are driven to 
have more children to receive some degree of economic 
support from ihe fathers- Such unmarried women (an 
estimated 61 per cent) therefore live a precarious 
existence. Children brought up in this haphazard way tend 
to follow their mothers example. ...There is unncceplably 
high infant mortality and also an extraordinarily high level 
of infant malnourishment (BvLF, Proposal, 1985a). 

The methods proposed by the Social Centre - which has long 
worked with the Foundation on other projects related to early 
childhood - for alleviating the situation reflected the low level 
of sophistication of the people and the realisation by the local 
project team of the most effective ways of working with the 
Dominican community. This was an excellent example of the 
way in which local skills, initiative and ideas can combine 
effectively with advanced knowledge and techniques. There 
were two allied strategies, one home-based and aimed at 
families and communities and the other located in t'le school 
system and targeted at the at-risk population. 

The first set of activities proposed finding local women with 
experience in skills in raising children in effective ways who 
had also shown some interest in and skill at working with 
young people. This group would then be trained as para- 
professional home visitors and would aim to reach the 
eventual clientele by means of a home-based programme 
worked out in collaboration with the early childhood 
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educators on the island, the project staff and some of the- 
mothers. The second set of activities involves working 
intensively with the teachers and the parents of young 
adolescents at risk and then a solid programme of adolescent 
counselling combined with parent programmes as part of the 
normal school curriculum. As might be expected in a society 
such as that of Dominica, the education system placed 
considerable emphasis on academic learning and thus a 
major teacher education programme was also included. 

Projects in Jamaica, The The situation in Jamaica was very similar to that de.scrib<*d in 
Netherlands and Japan Dominica, and the Jamaican Women's Bureau appror ^ 
the Foundation for assistance with a project to promo<^ 
parenting skills and understanding among pregnant teenagers 
and teenage mothers with the emphasis on the role of the 
paient and family as prime educators; develop an 
experimental daycare centre involving parents, with 
associated home visiting, using experienced parents as para- 
professional counsellors; develop a preventive family life 
education programme directed at teenagers of both sexes at 
school, teenage parents and teacher trainers; and develop 
teaching and learning materials to support this. 

In Tlie Netherlands, the disadvantage was not dissimilar to 
that encountered in the Bronx, with the significant difference 
that the young Dutch people were, for the great part, drop- 
outs, whereas the mothers in the Bronx, Jamaica, Dominica 
and Japan were, in a real sense, cast out by their families. 
Most of these Dutch adolescents had chosen to withdraw. 
The essential problem, although complicated by other issues 
such as drugs, prostitution and petty crime, was however the 
.same: inadequate young parents with infants at risk. The basic 
project strategy was thi's to encourage the young people to 
take advantage of available resources, while at the same time 
endeavouring to make those resources more relevant and 
more attractive to the perceived needs of the groups at risk. 

The Japanese situation was totally different in its origins but 
similar in its effects on the mothers and children. According 
to Japanese practice when marriage breaks up the wife is by 
definition at fault; the husband remains in the family home. 
The wife must seek new accommodation, not easy for low 
paid female \;orkcrs in the big cities. Unlike the Jamaican, 
Dominican, American and Dutch mothei-s and their children, 
the Japanese situation is inherent in the basic mores of 
Japaitese society and it must be emphasised thai the situation 
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is accepted by the women themselves. Thus to the feelings of 
inadequacy and helplessness common to all five groups is 
added a burden of guilt. 

Since the entire syndrome is endemic to the system, any 
project, almost by definition, had to be small-scale, low-key, 
buiU on to an existing accepted programme which itscif 
presented no threat to established social norms. In essence, 
the project operates directly out of the residential centres 
established by the Social XVelfare Council. 

DISSEMINATING POSITIVE Dissemiiiatioii may be used to mean a deliberate attempt to 
OUTCOMES have methods and techni(|ues found useful in one project 

adopted in a new context and on a far wider scale. In general, 
perhaps stimulated by the success stories in Jamaica and 
Trinidad, the Foundation had earlier assumed that if the 
objectives of a project had been triumphantly or even 
moderately well aehieved, they would more or less 
automatically be picked up by responsible authoritie.s, usually 
governiuem.Thc many discus.sions during the .seventies about 
sustainability of change and about horizontal spread certainly 
made this a.ssumption. For the most part, particularly in the 
developing world, it was a mirage. 

Experimental projects in any field - medicine, agrieulturc, 
industry alike - are almost invariably much more successful 
than their full development. To invest substantial funding in a 
different, innovative rogrammc. particularly when it runs 
against the grain of tradition, is a considerable step for any 
government. Morevover, spread of the idea inwlves the 
development of new administrative structures, new 
teehni(|ues for delivery .systems, new training procedures and 
so on. Such activities take time, effort, allocation of funds and 
a further element of risk taking. For these and many other 
reasons, sometimes political, sometimes social, t >thorities 
have often been slow to take up the BvLF models, nowcver 
siiceessful they may have been, however strongly supported 
and applauded by those very authorities they may have been. 

In consequence, the Foundation has accepted the logic that in 
some instances at least, ii would have to take up tiic challenge 
and work with governments and other bodies to ensure 
proper dissemination of the methodologies and techniques of 
successful projects. Two of these joint projects arc described 
below: Ate-Vitarte in Peru and Mingardo in Italy. 
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ATE.VITARTE IN PERU Thc Alc-Viiiirlc pfojcci wnccntratccJ on a shanty area of 



Linia in Peru. Its inhabitants were principally part of thc 
urban drift from rural areas characteristic of Latin America 
as a whole in the last two decades or so. Thc area Is ':xed the 
most basic services, with major problems of health, nutrition 
and sanitation. Unemployment was high and increasing. 
Before the start of the project, educational services, 
panicularly for the young child, were very limited. In its inilialf 
six years the original project acquired a reputation as an 
example of a low-cost programme drawing on community 
efforts bo\h in day to day execution and its physical 
construction. The project identified and trained local women 
to work as para-professionals in community-provided pre- 
schools and, by making use of traditional forms of community 
self-h{:Ip, encouraged support for low-cost early childhood 
education cenlriis, \vhich also helped to promote a greater 
self-concept and pride among deprived parents (BvLF, 
Proposal, 1984c). 

Hie dissemination programme has. attempted to develop four 
main es<vcntial features: the transformation of thc project's 
present centre im Ate-Vitarte into a national training and 
demonstration centre with a resource and documentation 
unit, for non-formal community-based pre-school education; 
training of professionals engaged in coordinating, supervising 
and administering such education programmes, with a special 
focus on strategies to promote the community's participation 
in education as well as to identify, select and train/supervise 
para-professionals; the development of related training 
materials; and collaboration with the Ministry of Education 
and a select group of teacher training colleges in thc 
cMaboration of a study programme to prepare teachers for 
work in thc non-formal sector. 

The decisions fo:,disscmination and the objectives of the 
much wider programme were arrived at after a very careful 
exiiluation of the six years of thc original project by a 
distinguished Latin American educator, Dra. Martha Llano.s. 
Her conclusions were in general laudatory, referring to two 
major areas of impact in ihe most positive of terms. She 
recommended a major effort at dissemination of the 
methodology, particularly in selection and training of 
personnel, both professional and para-professional. Dra. 
Llanos' study was followed by a Foundation project review 
whose report made similar recommendations. Following 
these reports thc Ministry of Education (BvLF, Letter, 1986) 
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itself proclaimed Ate-Vitarte as the example of community- 
based early childhood education in urban settings and 
requested further Foundation cooperation to extend and 
diffuse the methodologies to other similar contexts and 
throughout the Ministry's relevant services. 

At first sight, this dissemination draws back from direct 
involvement with children and their families in order to 
maximise the training of supervisors, trainers/coordinators, 
para-professioi:ils and students in their final year at teacher 
training colleges. Even the 31 establishes centres in the first 
programme were to be used as a special demonstration area. 
It was intended that the participants «i all courses at every 
level would work in these centres as part of their training 
programme. It might well be suggested that this was returning 
to the discan^ed idea of model centres. 

However the project also envisaged the development of a 
series of sub-projects or sub-centres in differing areas of 
Lima and other urban centres throughout Peru. Through 
these it was hoped to reach parents who would work in the 
same way as in Ate-Vitarte itself. That is, there was to be 
dissemination, not only of a methodology^ but also of a 
philosophy. 

This was essentially an example of macro-dissemination, of 
development to communities and families outside the 
immediate physical range of the original project. It was highly 
probable that the social and cultural disadvantage of the 
primary target groups was shared widely in the new 
community at which the dissemination was aimed. 



MiNGARDo IN ITALY Thls was not as true of the proposed dissemination phase for 



the project in southern Italy based on the mountainous area 
of Mingardo. The conditions in that area were not common 
throughout the south of Italy in general, let alone the country 
as a whole. The original project took place in a mountain 
community and had developed a unique administrative 
structure and methodology to meet the specific needs of the 
remote high valleys and mountain ridges. Part of the problem 
according to the proposal was that because the 
responsibilities for many services were vested in provincial 
lowland cities with a di^erent cultural and social tradition 
from those of the mountains, when they were available, thev 
were often irrelevant to the needs and problems of the 
mountains. The original project had encountered many 
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difficulties arising from this situation, but had managed to 
solve them in its own particular way. In consequence the 
dissemination project itself was also firmly located in the 
heart of the region and set up its own specific and quite 
special procedures. 

The proposal for the first project, supported from 1979 to 
1985. was founded on a fascinating fact. In earlier ycnrs 
Foundation support had been given to projects in 
northwestern Europe and in the cities of northern Italy for 
immigrants from the south of Italy. The Mingardo proposal 
took the problems back to their origins, to the backward 
region which the people had left in search of employment for 
the adull and a better life for their children. Nonetheless a 
good deal had been learned during the earlier projects about 
the nature of the problem and about specific difficulties of the 
mountain people. 

The central government itself was well aware of the challenge 
and programmes had been directed to\\'ards improvement. 
These *actt vtties however, have mainly taken the form of 
physical and infrastructural development - roads, hospitals, 
schools, clinics etc' (on a familiar World Bank/bilateral aid 
model) and there was little awareness of the need to take into 
account human and social factors in development; in 
particular for education to enable the local population to deal 
with the problems of their own environment' (BvLF, Project 
Repoii, 1985). The project began by designing a plan of 
action in consultation with the local authorities and parents. 
The project could not be regarded by the local people as 
being parachuted from outside. 

The methods of work included: training programmes for 
teachers, especially those of young children; work with 
parents in techniques of child rearing on the one hand and 
cooperation with the school on the other, development of 
curricula related to the environment based on child-centred 
environmental research; integration of health and nutritional 
.services with the activities of the school s new programme. 
This programme worked and the project review report 
recommended wider dissemination, but on a limited regional 
scale whose problems including resources and their lack, 
were much the same as those in Mingardo. It was proposed to 
transfer the Mingardo experience to an entire region within a 
somewhat shorter time span. In addition, greater emphasis 
was to be placed on child rearing practices for the very 
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youngest of children. This new emphasis was dictated by the 
evidence of'unusually high infant mortality rate in the target 
area' (BvLF, Project Report, 1985). 

The methodology was very much on the earlier pattern. The 
approach to curricula was sustained and continued and some 
cautious steps were taken towards training of mothers as 
para-professionals. 

The earlier project had revealed an even greater health and 
nutritional problem than had been foreseen. As a result 
attempts were made to pay attention to the area of prenatal, 
perinatal and postnatal services, partly to make existing 
services more aware of the particular problems and partly to 
make women in the area understand and use those services 
available to them. 'Equally stress will be placed on measures 
possible in the home in the area of nutrition and hygiene in 
attempting to thus counteract traditions and taboos in order 
to reduce the abnormal incidence of infant death in the 
community' (BvLF, Proposal, 19S5d). 

And finally, in this brief review of projects in the period 1983 
to 1986 it is instructix-cto examine two projects which are 
much nearer to the traditional BvLF line although each has 
highly innovative aspects to it. 

ABORIGINAL CHiLDRF.N IN Among the first activities supported by the Foundation in the 
AUSTRALIA years 1965 to 1968 were projects for Aboriginal children in 
Australia. It is therefore appropriate to select in the final 
group another project for Australian Aboriginal children, this 
time in the north of the country. Legally the .status of 
Aboriginal people has altered for the better during the 
intervening years. Yet the picture remained one of a 
depressed and deprived community, strangers in their own 
land. Infant mortality and malnutrition rates were much 
higher than those for white children; the probability of 
completing secondnr>' schooling w;is less than two per cent 
and the numbers of tertiary graduates could probably be 
counted in tens rather than in terms of the thousands their 
proportion of the community would suggest; unemployment 
rates were unacceptably high; worse still the chances of 
obtaining work, even the most unskilled labour, were far 
lower than for white youngstei«. In such circumstances the 
incidence of alcoholism was high and the rates of petty crime 
were far above those of the white population of similar ages. 
Shanty or slum housing, limited sanitation, inadequate waste 
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disposal, poor supplies were characteristic of their 
living conditions. Given such deplorable conditions, it was 
not surprising that methods of child care and parenting were 
also poor. Many of these people were caught between the old 
nomadie hunting and gathering cuhiire and the slum shanty 
town culture of the poorest end of the white 'society. They had 
learned neither the skills of their own people nor to use the 
best skills of the white. 

The official project title is ^Leadership and Management for 
Aboriginal early childhood education , and it plans to deal 
with optima] methods of assuring the fruitful participation of 
minorities in their own development; how institutional 
variables\:an be altered to improve sodal inequality; how 
programme experience in early childhood education can be 
disseminated. Specifically, its objective is to Influence 
Aboriginals to interact with the young child - Cisn leaders, 
parents, teachers, health personnel or welfare workers - to 
have a coordinatcu and sustained impact on the child and to 
promote the first organised truly Aboriginal response to 
meeting the needs of their children' (BvLF, Proposal, 1984d). 

This was the first time that a totally Aboriginal group had set 
out to improve the living conditions of its own people. The 
project was designed by a group of highly professional 
Aboiiginal people and run by them in collaboration with the 
communities themselves. Very much in line with the 
Foundatioi. s own belief, this project team, directed by the 
Aboriginal Training and Cultural Institute (aTCI), has 
asserted (BvLF, Proposal, 1984d) that interventions are more 
effective when all relevant sectors are involved; management 
and resource utilisation can be made more effective through 
quality training and follow-up programmes; specific strategies 
need to be developed consciously in order to facilitate the 
applications of research results to local contexts meeting local 
needs with limited resource availability; and work with 
minorities implies the need for self-management. 

Following a detailed study of a number of communities and 
discussions with the people in the light of its own experience 
in a number of projects, ATCI came to the view that the most 
appropriate methodology, in line with the greatest need, is 
leadership and management training. One of the difficulties 
of using available resources and of taking proper advantage 
of the new services on offer is that very few Aboriginal people 
have the necessary^background and skills. The same is true of 
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a clinic or a school. All too many institutions have found that 
in a considerable number of countries, not only in Australia, 
there ^^'as a lack of the necessary leadership, organisational or 
managerial skills to run them. At a different level, but in the 
same conceptual frame^^'ork, many households have broken 
down because of inadequate management and techniques of 
parenting, particularly when these have to take place in 
unfamiliar cultural surroundings. This is even more true 
among people whose traditional culture, although spiritually 
and, in a highly specific way, technically, are of a hi^ level of 
sophistication, is essentially nomadic. There are no 
managerial traditions, fe^ parenting skills appropriate to a 
settled existence, that is, there arc no role models. 

The Institute sought *lo infiltrate leadership widely among the 
Aboriginal community proper upon which improved 
community-controlled early childhood work could be built.' 
The Institute has had to develop ori^nal and non-fomial 
training and teaching methods. They revolve around short- 
term workshops and semi-formal residential programmes for 
leaders and potential leaders, followed by interactive 
demonstration sessions within the communities. The 
participants in both sets of activities are drawn from known 
and potential leaders of the communities, preferably with 
some official status in education, health, nutrition or 
community development. Teaching techniques are a judicious 
and often novel blend of traditional and Western methods 
with many of the materials developed and produced by the 
people themselves in the course of their workshops. 

This project is dedicated to the child in the community; the 
school is central as part of the total environment but is no 
more than this. The emphasis is on interaction v;ith the 
people to operate within their own environment and to 
enhance that environment in the interests of the developing 
child. 

BLACK CHti.DREN IN ALABAMA The Other projcct to be briefly described is quite different 
although, like the Aboriginal children, the target groups are 
black and disadvantaged minorities in their own land. They 
are of considerable interest in that they hark back to the 
programmatic origins of BvLF in Head Start, since the 
project is directed to impoverished black children in a 
depressed area in Alabama in the United States, it seeks 
substantially to upgrade a network of child day care centres 
throughout the state. In considering the proposal, the 
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Foundation s staff commented tKat: 'the centres are small, 
free-enterprise efforts somewhat reminiscent of Jamaica's 
Basic Schools.' To become involved with them was thus not 
only to go back to the conceptual roots of Head Start, it was 
also to return t^^ the pro^^famme challenges of its first major 
project - young disadvantaged children in inadequate, locally 
organised institutions. 

The case for the project was a strong one. To quote the 
proposal (BvLF, Proposal. 1986c): 

The educational prospects and indeed life chances of black 
children throughout Alabama continue to be very low in 
comparison with children of all ethnic groups in other 
states outside the south. Infant mortality actually rose in 
Alabama in 1984. Most black children ... do not complete 
high school. Levels of illiteracy are persistently high. ... For 
blacks, poor educational foundations and home 
backgrounds ill supportive of education lead inevitably to 
poor life prospects. The poverty cluster is self renewing - 
school failure, unemployment, vulnerability to drug 
addiction, vandalism and violence ultimately help this 
apathy. 

The Federation of Child Care Centers of Alabama (FOCAL) 
is a private group within the black community, devoted to 
maintaining quality in day care and its members are 
concerned that the economic situation is reducing its 
capability. In their letter to the Foundation the proposers 
wrote: 

Economic strictures mran that FOCAL is unable to provide 
the day care network with the kind of impulses which 
would demonstrate what the .system is capable of achieving 
by way of positive early education for the poorest black 
children. FOCAL therefore now proposes ... a limited 
demonstration exercise located in the heart of the black- 
belt, concentrating on raising the quality of day care 
through in-service teacher training* administrative back- 
up, the enrichment of the family environment of day care 
children through education programmes and direct 
involvement of parents in day care work. 

This plainly meant a change in objectives* a major effort on 
the part of FOCAL and its centres to introduce a considerable 
degree of education in the day care .system. It meant* in an 
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important sense, attempting to do what the earlier Head Start 
programmes had been established to accomplish in pre- 
school centres as such. The major difference was the 
emphasis on work with mothers and with the family. 

One problem for FOCAL, as long before for the Jamaican 
Basic Schools, was that the existing staff of the centres did not 
have the necessary background and skills to introduce and 
run a programme of the kind implicit in tht^e objectives. 
*Staff qualifications are minimal, centre ^'directors'^' normally 
being community women of good will and no more. The 
younger staff tend to have at most a high school diploma' 
(BvLF, Proposal, 1986c). 

This meant a carefully planned programme of *teacher 
education and training* directed touards 'organisational 
problems; improved teaching content and method; attitude 
change among professionals and para-professionals alike.' 

FOCAL hoped that curriculum development and parent 
education programmes could take place within its own 
headquarters and this too implied a major effort towards 
changing the methods and techniques of education used 
there: from day care, the focus had to become education. 

The project demonstrates, in its planning at least, the total 
commitment to the central objective and to the development 
of a flexible yet innovative attitude towards different ways of 
obtaining this objective. If the Alabama plan succeeds, it will 
offer new possibilities of attaining for black children in the 
South the dream of which Martin Luther King spoke and, 
what is more, of attaining it by the efforts of the black 
communities themselves*. 

SEMINAR: MULTICULTURAL Two international seminars and a major workshop during this 
SOCIETIES period served to reinforce and crystalise some of the policy 
decisions that were under discussion at this time and which 
were being put into operation in some of the projects. 

The first of the seminars, on the topic of 'Multicultural 
Societies: Early Childhood Education and Care', was held in 
June 1984, in Granada, Spain with the cooperation of the 
Fundacion General Mediterranea. This represented 
something of a change in policy in that participants were 
selected, at least in part, on the basis of specific expertise 
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- that of working with minorities and migrants in early 
childhood care and education - rather than general project 
direction. There were 31 project leaders and independent 
specialists as well as representatives from UNESCO, the 
Organisation of American States, OECD and national 
observers. 

The choice of theme was based on the new approach 
presented in The Programme for the Eighties. One of the 
major themes on which the Foundation proposed to >vork in 
the decade was multicultural societies and the introduction to 
the report on the seminar (BvLF, 1984) reads: 

Major international trends point to rediiced levels of 
attainment and increased levels of stress among many 
children from minority cultural backgrounds, and tensions 
between majority and minority communities. Conversely 
early childhood is the critical period when it is possible to 
work preventively with young children and families, and to 
align intervention efforts closely with the family and 
community setting to promote a more productive 
experience of life and learning. 

The seminar reached a clear consensus that multiculturalism 
is a major issue in modem societies, particularly in Europe. 
There was perhaps an over-emphasis on the European model 
and on the concept of bom-to-fail. The quite different 
varieties of multiculturalism and commuitalism which exist in 
many (if not, indeed, most) Asian and African societies 
barely raised a mention and yet these arc giving rise to issues 
of great moment in the modem world. 

There was, secondly, a rejection of the old theories of 
assimilation of minorities, particularly linguistic minorities, 
into the so-called mainstream culture of the modern national 
state. To quote the first paragraph of the report (BvLF, 1984): 

Increasingly, the ^normative* approach reflected in the so- 
called ^melting pot* theory, is seen for exactly what it is - a 
strategy which itself brings disadvantage to children whose 
lifestyle, language, cultural heritage and social pattcms do 
not conform to supposed national norms. 

There was acceptance of the oppo.sitc view that cultural 
pluralism should be sponsored, encouraged and developed 
within each country. 
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There were some useful and lA^orthwhile exchanges of views 
on ways in which parents and the community in general can 
become part of the total educational system. 

A useful framework wtiich has been followed with some 
success by builders of school-based programmes seeking 
to involve parents is: 

Raising consciousness - a general climate of opinion is 
created that 'schooling* can become relevant to the 
needs of the whole community; 

Collaboration - parents and others are gradually 
associated as collaborators in the general life of school 
and grow in understanding of their possible roles within 
it; 

Involvement - parents become actively involved in the 
school in productive and creative ways; teachers are 
reinforced and their work transformed through this 
process; 

Participation - parents contribute as genuine partners, 
in the school and in the classroom. They bring their own 
ideas and energies to bear on all aspects of the child's 
education. 

The problem with such an approach, useful though it has 
been shown to be in many circumstances, is that the onus is 
usually placed on the parents themselves to interact with the 
school; they have to learn what the school is trying to do and 
then, if they accept the values, the attitudes, the methods of 
Mie school, to reinforce the school. On the other hand, if they 
reject them, opportunities are seldom given for parents to 
discuss alternatives with the school system and in particular 
with the teachers. The experience of the Foundation in a 
number of developing countries, particularly in the 
Caribbean and Lp*in America, is that such two-way 
interaction can be highly productive and can produce 
different teaching methods and different curriculum. This 
calls for a great deal of sensitisation and skill. 

The seminar concluded on a cautionary note: The debate on 
i"ulticultural education is far from over... the issues are still 
only being investigated". That is, the seminar was essentially, 
as was snu\ .uriter, a learning process, a clearing of the ground 
and a defining of the issues rather than a seminar which was 
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able to point new directions, particularly for the Foundation 
itself. 

SEMINAR: THE PARENT AS PRIME The next seoilnar, which was held in Lima, Peru, in May 

EDUCATOR 1986, picked up the theme of the importance ^f the family as 
an educational influence* vhich had been so -^ongly stressed 
in the eighties* document and discussed in a r ber of earlier 
seminars. The title chosen was *The Parent as f me 
Educator: Changing Patterns of Parenthood'. Thirty seven 
project leaders and representatives of associated institutions 
were invited to attend from 18 countries, principally but not 
exclusively, in the region. Participants were chosen on the 
basis of their experience in family education, particularly 
when they had used non-formal or informal techniques in 
their programme. In addition, UNESCO, UNICEF, the 
Gulbenkian Foundation and 13 national observers, 
representing the major institutions concerned with early 
childhood in Peru, were present. 

The keynote address was delivered by Dr W.H. Welling, 
Executive Director of the Foundation (BvLF, 1986a), who 
stressed that 

the fundamental assumption was that pre-school education 
delivered in centres by professionals in forms which merely 
reflect the approach to children aged seven and above is 
not a necessary part of the early education process. Parents 
are also perfectly capable - even if their level of formal 
education is not advanced - of performing well to enable 
them to act either as the deliverers cf a non-formal pre- 
school programme or as home visitors, working as equals 
with families to help them resolve child rearing problems 
and support children's balanced development. 

There was clear and important recognition of the notion that 
compensatory intervention programmes can be destructive in 
their cifects rather than positive, unless parental assistance 
and participation arc actively sought and encouraged. The 
paradox emerges, as haii been found in many studies and in 
much of the Foundation s own work, that when parents do 
become involved in positive ways the emphasis shifts from 
intervention to interaction and from compensation to 
development. When this occurs the institutions themselves 
tend to change, just as families change in the ways in which 
they operate in relation to institutions and in dealing with • 
their own children. There was also some forthright discussion 
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of the role of the mass media in assisting in work with families 
and with children and a number of the difficulties and 
dangers inherent in what was called the new 'opiate of the 
masses*. Unless mass media programmes are carefully 
designed to fit in with the curriculum and methods of the 
non-formal, as well as the formal system, the results are likely 
to be counterproductive. Nonetheless, given the difficulties of 
teacher education and family education using professional 
workers in most of the developing world, mass techniques 
must be used but this means that new ideas, new ways of 
using the media must be developed. If this happens the effect 
is not only on education, in the narrowsense, it is on 
community development as a whole. 

A number ot participants pointed to the special problems 
arising because of the major movements from rural areas into 
the cities and the consequent rise of shanty towns with all the 
difficult problems of assimilation which attach to them. Such 
populations are often detached from their own family and 
community structures and from the values that go with this. 
Families, mothern in particular, are increasingly isolated in 
particularly difficult ways. New values and ideas of child 
rearing are introduced by the school system, by the mass 
media, by neighbours of a different kind from different 
cultures, by authoritative figures and so on. All of these can 
give rise to confusion and conflict and may cause special 
problems for families and in particular for young women with 
infants. In consequence, expectations are low, techniques of 
mothering are poor and there is all too often little opportunity 
for the young woman to realise ^some degree of self-worth or 
personal achievement. On a daily level the constant demands 
of her child for which she receives little or no preparation 
inhibits .social contact with others and the transfer of know 
how on child rearing'. The problems of education in the broad 
sen.se become very different under such circumstances and 
new methods, new ways mu.st be found. Tiie .seminar 
explored i.ssues of this kind in .some depth and although no 
definitive conclusions were reached (indeed they have not 
been reached anywhere), nonetheless the opening up of the 
issues reflected the new problems facing the Foundation. 

In particular there was a long and spirited di.scu.s.sion of the 
relative merits of formal and non-formal models undersuch 
circum.stances. On the one hand, it is evident that any 
.solution to the problems mu.st be found within the .societies 
themselve.s. On the other it is clear that highly skilled 
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professionals must be prepared to work with such families in 
such societies and communities in order to help them to find 
these solutions. 

This becomes difficult when the parents themselves are often 
illiterate or semi-literate with little contact with people or 
institutions able to help them to learn these new ideas and 
new ways. It implies also that the family, in an important 
sense, cannot be just the o/vcc^of education. To resort to such 
a view is to return to the philosophy of compensation and 
intervention. 

Models must be developed which can be readily disseminated 
and, at the same time, adapted to differing condition.*;. The. 
multiplication of smalKscale projects is not, in the long run, a 
good an.swer, particularly since most small projects tend to be 
more or less generously funded both in terms of money and 
in the availability of resource personnel. The Foundation's 
experience in many countries is that the more small-scale, the 
more closely knit a project is, the less likely are its findings to 
have broader application. Planning for dissemination niust 
take place at the beginning of the project and not at the end. 

The 1984 Hague \W)rkshop In February 1984 the Foundation held a workshop o/ a very 

different kind at its headquarters in The Hague. A group of 
six women and six men - all of whom were or had been .senior 
project directors - were invited from as many countries and 
from wide and disparate backgrounds, united essentially by a 
commitment to di.sadvantaged young children and to 
education in its broader .sense as a basic strategy for 
preventing or alleviating the cau.ses and consequences of that 
disadvantage. The purpose of the gathering was to discuss 
common problems and unique solutions and to attempt to 
di.scover whether there was some common set of concepts, of 
beliefs, of .strategies and tactics, of methods, of 
methodologies. In a different mode, this was another attempt 
to di.scover whether there is in practice a BvLF style, a BvLF 
model. 

The participants focu.sed on the philo.sophy underlying the 
Foundation's policy for the eighties. To a large extent, it was 
accepted as an article of {'Jih; any modifications and 
exten.sions which were made in the light of theoretical ideas 
or field experience were of the nature of commentaries rather 
than a new testament. 




In addition to these glosses, some points oi importance for 
Foundation programmes were made by the participants. 
Perhaps nost important of all was the recognition, indeed the 
assertion, that while the general principles may hold good 
across projects wherever they may be, nonetheless each 
project is unique to its own community and to the culture in * 
which it ir instituted. A solution which works effectively in 
one situation may have disastrous consequences in another, 
not only indeed in different countries but in different towns 
or even different communities within the same country. Each 
project must be able to work out its own salvation and not 
depend on imposed programmes, as is implicit in the concept 
of intervention. 

There was also a great deal of discussion of the idea of low- 
cost programmes. On a number of occasions the argument 
has been made that early childhood education activities in 
communities and in families need not be as expensive as 
institutionalised formal education. In general this may be true 
but it does carry with it a real danger, the danger that in the 
name of economy and low cost, teachers' salaries and funds 
for para-professionals, equipment and materials will be kept 
to such a low level that the effectiveness of the programme is 
gravely compromised. In education, as in everything else, 
quality is expensive. 

Finally, inevitably, the question was raised as to whether 
pmgrammes for adolescents might not be as important or 
even more important for the Foundation than pmjccts in 
early childhood education. Thin point of view was argued on 
two grounds: first, that on a great deal of the available 
evidence, adolescence, puberty is as important a breakpoint 
in development as is early childhood. Secondly, it was asked 
whether in these times of economic recession and strained 
education and employment resources^ adolescents arc not as 
important a target group as young children. In very general 
teres, the participants in the seminar agreed that both 
periods are important, even vital, but if there has to be a 
choice, then probably it should be with the young child. 

This was an exciting and seminal meeting for the Foundation, 
not so ntuch for the new ideas which were germinated as for 
the reinforcement, the assertion of the value of those ideas 
which have guided the devclopmc:it of the Foundation since 
1965. Tlie participants were independent men and women 
with, for the most part, a good deal of authority and 
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responsibility wiihiii iheir own countries. It was ihenjfore 
more than imporiaiil for ihe Foundaiion lo hear a unanimous 
broad endorsement of ihe principles which have guided lis 
aciiviiies. In a real way ihis was evaluation at «ts besl. 



8. TOWARDS THE NINETIES 



Although this study only covers the years I965-I986,it is 
worthwhile to touch briefly on developments in 1987 and 
1988. By necessity, comments pertaining to such recent 
history are impressionistic, but nonetheless useful in helping 
to round out the story of the Foundation's work. 

While it is still too soon to attempt to characterise the period 
from 1987 to 1990 with a single adjective, it may well prove 
to be a time of ^maturity' for the Foundation. The vast field 
experience in a variety of settings, the rich collection of dnta 
wiiich has been generated, and the constant exploration into 
effective practical measures by which the theories of child 
development can be applied, have provided the Foundation 
with a broad and deep understanding and sensitivity about 
the means to combat disadvantage in early childhood. 

As the reputation of the Foundation has grown and spread, 
becoming increasingly recognised as a body both 
knowledgeable about early childhood education and care and 
experienced in the design and development of projects for the 
prevention and amelioration of disadvantage, so has the 
demand for its advice grown. In this process, the Network has 
been actively and positively exploited. The broadening of the 
knowledge base, both conceptually and in terms of 
methodology, together with the availability of a number of 
well-qualified men and women with a great deal of field 
experience in innovative projects is an exceptional resource. 
It has meant that the Foundation has emerged as a total 
system, uniquely able to provide the kinds of information and 
advice needed by governments, specialised agencies, private 
institutions - in short, all those concerned with the welfare 
and development of disadvantaged children. 

Project dissemination The concept of project dissemination which has been 

inherent from the first projects supported has continued to be 
an important strategy for reaching greater numbers of 
disadvantaged children. Yet, quality not quantity, remains the 
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prime strategy. Dissemination indeed is used in two senses by 
the Foundation: 

a) faciHtation of the deliberate introduction of policies, 
structures, methods, techniques and so on, developed in 
one project, to other projects, within the same society or 
to larger units within an education system; and 

b) the spread of information about such policies and 
practices and the philosophy which lies behind them, by 
means of seminars and workshops or through 
publications of various kinds, and, increasingly, by the 
employment of advisory missions, particularly for 
programme development purposes. 

DEVELOPMENT^ IN t987 AND t988 Among the newer dissemination projects that have been 

supported, the request by the government of Trinidad and' 
Tobago to SERVOL to play a major role in the development of 
a national non-formal comprehensive education programme, 
based on the 16 years of SERVOLs innovative work, is one 
which is worthy of note. As a SERVOL staff member put it, 
'.suddenly all the years of pain and struggle were forgotten in 
the realisation that this heralded an important turning point 
in the histoiy of developmental education in the republic' 
(BvLF Newsletter, No.48, 1987). 

New projects in the People s Republic of China - to train a 
cadre of 'backbone teachers' who themselves will become 
teacher trainers at village level to help families create a 
healthier and more stimulating environment for their 
children; in Pakistan, where efforts are underway to work 
with young Afghan refugee children and their parents to 
develop low-cost community-based early childhood facilities 
and stimulate the overall development of children, paying 
particular attention to health, environmental and nutritional 
factors; and in New Zealand, which will work with 
communities of Pacific Islanders to develop and strengthen 
early childhood education in the home and in centres, all 
demonstrate the continuing willingness of the Foundation to 
explore new avenues to combat disadvantage. 

Around the v Id, the Foundation Network of organisations 
involved in i ng projects, and the people v^^ho .staff those 
projects, ha' c y *\vn in .strength and confidence. National and 
regional meetings have been held in many locations where 
there are several Foundation-supported projects, offering 
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valuable opportunities for the exchange of experiences, 
sharing of problems and of possible solutions. ar;d for the 
stimulation of new ideas. At the same time, there has been an 
increasing interchange of staff visits from projects in different 
countries. A case in point is the visit of two staff from the 
training/retraining project for kindergarten teachers in Rabat, 
Moiocco to the Ate-Vitarte project in Lima, Peru in 1986, 
followed by a reciprocal visit by two Peruvian staff to 
Morocco in 1987. 

The seminar programme has continued to serve as a useful 
means of analj-singin some depth particular topics in the field 
of early childhood education. A ninth Foundation seminar on 
•Children at the Margin: a Challenge for Parents, 
Communities and Professionals' was held in Newcastle, 
Australia in 1987. It concluded that meaningful change in the 
lix-es of children, families and communities at the mar^n of 
.society was unlikely to come about as a result of external 
interventions. Rather, it \sas more likely to emerge from the 
work of the community itself, in particular from the parents 
who have the greatest stake in the future through the children 
they have borne, working in partnership with professionals 
and para-profcssionals. 

Communicating to a wider Centrally, the Foundation has embarked on a publication and 
public media programme to encourage the exchange of information 
in the field of early childhood care and education. Although 
the Foundation began publishingits Newsletter'm I97I, from 
1987 it began appearing regularly four times a year, with each 
issue containing a series of articles around a major theme 
related to the work. Some of the themes covered include 
multiculturalism, the problems facing teenage parents, the 
importance of play in child development, health and 
nutrition, and home visiting. The Newsletter d\so contains 
articles and reports about Foundation activities at the 
headquarters* level and in the field, as well as frequent stories, 
descriptions and photographs of activities rela|ed to 
practical, day to day issues. Through its editorial column, it 
also provides an opportunity for the Foundation to express its 
own intellectual voice. To read through the successive 
statements headed A Word from Koninginnegracht'* is 



^ Koninginncgriiclit is ilic name of llic street in The I laguc Mvlierc the 
Foundaiion h;id its office from 1971 lo I9K7. 
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indeed to understand the gradual evolution of the basic 
philosophy of the Foundation. With the increasing number of 
projects located in Latin America and other Spanish- 
speaking countries, a Spanish-language selection of some of 
the major A^eH:sfe//er features is now published each year in 
Boletin Infomiaiivo. 

A clearing house established in The Hague has a specialist 
library of books and journals related to ECCE and maintains a 
set of Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) 
microfiches, supplemented by European materials. It is also 
iirectly linked with libraries in universities and similar 
institutions in The Netherlands. In consequence, it is able to 
provide bibliographies and abstracts on topics relating to 
project activities. Copies of articles and other materials 
difficult to obtain elsewhere can readily be prepared for 
project use. The formal activities such as preparation of 
specialised bibliographies have been discontinued in recent 
years, but the earlier record is impressive*. 

A project resources centre in The Hague maintains detailed 
records of the progress of all projects. It is thus able to 
provide comprehensive accounts of methods of 
implementation; examples of curriculum and materials to 
meet different needs; and photographs, graphics and audio- 
visual materials illustrating the projects and their activities. 
The information on ECCE now available in the houndatipn's 
clearing house and resources centre is probably the most 
comp'";hensive data bank on the topic available anywhere in 
the world. 

Drawing on those resources and the talents of project staff 
within the Network^ the I'oundation has launched a new 
scries of Occasional Papers which address issues of major 
isnportance to policy makers, practitioners and academics 
concerned with mcetiftgthe educational and developmental 
needs of disadvantaged children-. 



■ Comprehensive vu>rktng'MbIi()graphics\\cri: prepared and published 
on C mpcmiiiary Etirty Childhood Eihmiiim(\l\L¥ J I97I), on 
l\ircnl Involvement in Early Childhood Edncaiion {BvLF, 1 976); on 
Evahmiion Studies on Early Childhood Education Prognonmcs 
(BvLF. 1977): on liilin^im'l Learning in Mnltiraciid Societies (BvLF, 
1978b); itnc' on Distance Edncation(^\L¥, 1979b). 

- Three .suth papers have been published: Barker. W,. Early Childhood 
Cam and Education: the Challeugc ( 1 987): Nimnicht. G.. Arango, M. 
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Increasingly, projects have been making use of videos and 
other audio-visual materials for training and information 
purposes. Some of the best of these, together with specially 
commissioned films have been put together as a series on 
Alternatives in Early Childhood Education. 

The Foundation!; own staff complement has been 
strengthened in the areas of communications, research, 
training and evaluation, and it is anticipated that in future 
years even greater use will be made of the data generated by 
the project experiences. 

A CONSISTENT OBJECTIVE Before postulating further on possible future developi.ients 
for the Foundation, it is worth briefly summarising the 
changes that have occurred over the years. Between 1965 and 
1986, 292 projects for disadvantaged children in 36 
countries have beei' supported with an expenditure of nearly 
82 million adjusted guilders. If the computation were to be 
made in 1986 currency, the afujunt involved would 
approximate 260 million guilders. 

Has there been a consistent objective? If so, do virtually all 
these projects constitute one configuration? To what extent 
docs this configuration (if it exists) spell out in a typological 
range the variances that are likely to occur in the effort to 
obtain its overall objective? 

The evidence presented on earlier pages is conclusive. There 
has been a consistent objective. There is a discernible 
configuration of projects which taken together define a 
typological range specifically designed to maximise the 
probability of attainment of the basic objective. Theori^nal 
statement in 1966 set the pattern, emphasising as it did the 
concepts of disadvantage, of social and cultural impediment 
to attainment of potential and of a project-based approach 
with education as the strategy. This early statement also 
placed an emphasis on intellectual o'' cognitive potential and 
spoke of compensating for or remr ving the stated 
impediments. 



with I Icarn, L., Mcatni* the AV t'oun^* ChUdrcn: I'oh'cy 

A hcntuiivcs ( 1 987); W;i U J.. /: . ilon in A aion: a case study of an 

undcr-Jivcs centre in Scotland (VJi^iO 
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The first revision, puWished in 1973, retained the basic thrust 
while eliminating the notions of compensation and of 
concentration on cognitive potential. Later reviews, for 
example in the eighties' documents, have emphasised the 
positive aspects of the objective while firmly retaining the 
central purpose: the visi'pn of the Foundation remains where 
•it has faced since the sb»ties - the realisation of human, 
potential among depressed, disadvantaged and deprived 
groups. Furthermore, the staff and the Trustees have 
consistently used adherence to this objective as their first and 
crucial criterion for accepting or rejecting an approach to 
them for funds for a project. 

It is also pertinent to suggest that there has been a subtle shift 
in the statement of the basic objectives and the gloss put on it 
in Foundation documents. Whereas in the 1960s, consistent 
to some extent with the compensatory hypothesis, the 
emphasis was on the negative aspects - on disadvantage as 
such. It has increasingly shifted so that the later emphasis arid 
the statements now lend very much to emphasise the positive 
aspects of any programme or project. 

Rexibility Beyond this, is there some kind of structural model 
determining the direction of funding to parallel the 
conceptual model derived from an analysis of the Statutes 
and decisions of the Trustees? 

On the simplest of levels it is reasonable to say that there have 
been shifts in funding in the directions implied by the 
conceptual model, but that there is no clear structural model 
to parallel this.This is a positive, rather than a negative, 
aspect of the Foundation's activiti{*s. It is evidence of 
considerable flexibility. The Foundation has not developed a 
rigid bureaucratic structure for the administration cf projects, 
but has been more than prepared to develop projects in terms 
of the situation as it is, in collaboration with the most 
appropriate institutional body. There ir a great deal of 
evidence that many of the failures or partial failures of 
programmes and projects initiated or supported by UN 
organisations or as part of bilateral aid have largely been 
caused by attempts to impose an external structure in 
inappropriate conditions, to define target groups with greater 
precision than is wat nnted and to locate projects in accord 
with a generalised planning model which may have little 
relation to reality. 




In pursuit of its objective the Foundation has maintained 
education as its fundamental strateg>'; at the same time it has 
steadily developed along a series of parameters or 
dimensions of action.The limits of the range here are the 
iormal and the non-formal systems;. There has been a steady 
and perhaps even accelerating movemer.i towards the latter. 
This is plainly and inevitably linked to t ie shift from school- 
based to community-based targets and to the increasing 
emphasis placed on all aspects of child development and not 
merely on compensation for intellectual or eognitive 
deprivation. It is however, more than this. 

The movement is also linked with the methodologies of 
project delivery and in particular wilh the employment and 
use of para-professionals. In the early projects mothers and 
young women participated in classroom situations and, in 
many instances, formalised training programmes were 
designed for them - thus linking the formal with the non- 
formal. With the growing emphasis on community work, 
including health and nutrition and ehild rearing practices 
generally, there has been a parallel need for workshops, 
demonstrations, drop-in centres and the like using all the 
r.iethods and techniques of non-formal education. There is in 
this the real danger that formal education and formal 
institutions will be denigrated and discounted, but in most 
projects the either/or situation has been avoided. The 
tendency is to maintain the formal but to complement this 
with well-designed non-formal programmes making the 
maximum use of local personnel and facilities. 

CHARACTERisrrcs OF THE The characteristics which help to describe the model have not 
APPROACH been set out in any specific way on cariier pages except that 
each has been discussed at some point and they have 
consistently influenced analysis of the material. They may 
briefly be summarised here as a means of discussing the 
variance of the typological range. 

No attempt has been made to define these dimensions in any 
precise mathematical way, but it has been suggested that they 
may be characterised in terms of their limits: 

a movement from compensation for deficiencies to 
development of innate potential as the value dimension 
determining the nature of a eurriculum of teaching 
methods, whether in a sehool, in the home or in the 
community; 
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a movement from intervention to interaction as the social 
dimension determining relationships with the child and his 
or her family and social community; 

a movement from the cognitive or intellectual focus of 
development and interaction to the whole child as the 
psychological dimension determining the nature of 
activities; :uid 

a movement from the institution to the community as the 
group with which it is most appropriate to work. This may 
be called broadly the instrumental dimension. 

The Foundation itself claims that there is a marque which 
distinguishes its projects. It has been described rather than 
defined on occasions. Apart from the emphasis on the 
involvement on parents and the community, the unique 
pattern of characteristics includes: 

the importance of the employment and training of para- 
professionals of manylcinds; 

the need to .. -in such people as part of a team and not as 
individuals; 

the vital importance of developing materials and 
equipment within projects and to have the equipment 
relevant to the methods and techniques of the project itself; 

the predominant value of relating each programme to the 
values and needs of the specific group of children and their 
communities - the endogenous approach - and, almost as 
a corollary to this, 

the minimal use of the outside expert. 

These methodological characteristics, iniaatis mutandis, 
pertain lo the great majority of projects supported iiy the 
Foundation. 

The.se .sets of characteristics are not independent of each 
other: they are correlated, perhaps more critically there are 
probability relationships among them. For example - it would 
be easy to select other examples of a different order - if there 
is a .shift from focus on the child as a pupil to th'j child as a 
person then there will be inevitably movement from a 
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sc'iool-bascd to a community-based target and a foniorilhcre 
will be a similar shift in weight from formal to informal 
methods of education, from compensation to development as 
an objective, from interventionist procedures to interaction 
with the members of the community in project definition and 
operation and so on. The project patterns change subtly but 
directly with any one decision. Much of the uniqueness of 
BvLF lies in its flexibility and its capacity to work with and 
for any given pattern provided it is likely to increase the 
probability of attaining the fundamental objective. The 
pattern of projects has been defined by the objective itself. 

This flexibility, together with the endogenous approach, also 
increases the probability of dissemination in the Foundation's 
use of the term. When a government or local authority or 
whatever sees that an innovative pattern is not only successful 
in the sense of attaining its objectives with the target group 
but is also consonant with the values and needs of the people, 
then it is much more likely to accept, adopt and support it 
than when it is related to an alien, different set of mores. 
Examples of the failure of an apparently successful 
innovation to be accepted and adopted on a wider frame are 
all too common in the literature of the United Nations 
agencies and bilateral organisations - in many fields, 
including education. 

Beyond the notion of a typological range of projects there arc 
other characteristics of the Foundation which emerge in 
consideration of its activities and which merit consideration 
in this final chapter. 

The Foundation was and is: 

relativist rather than absolutist in its approach to the 
solution of problems; 

environmentalist, in the sense that while it accepts the 
notion of innate potential the view is firmly taken that, to a 
very large degree, the total environment otthe child can 
help or hinder the attainment of that potential; 

to a very large extent projects are endogenously 
determined rather than externally imposed; 

educationally oriented rather than related to medical 
models; 
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devoted to improvement of quality rather than of 
quantitative targets; 

flexible in its methods and in its approach to proposals 
rather than being rigidly bound by a fixed model; 

geographically restricted between countries but not within 
them; 

oriented towards the development of the individual as a 
person rather than as a social statistic, emphasising the 
importance of projects directed towards the young child as 
the vital focal point for the prevention as well as the 
amelioration of disadvantage. 

EVALUATION Before any innovative set of procedures is adopted for wider 
use, those responsible must be assured that the programme 
has worked; that it is better in terms of some set of aims than 
current procedures - or even non-existent procedures. The 
criteria for any decision to introduce new programmes are 
frequently related to fundamental, social and human 
objectives but they are increasingly also related to economic 
parameters. Phrases like low cost and rate of return begin to 
be heard. Similarly, statements about projects and procedures 
whether published or spoken at a workshop tend to be 
framed rouiid outcomes either of process or of produ(it. In 
both instances what Bloom (1971) has called 'formative' and 
*summative' evaluation is or should be involved. Any project 
needs to know from month to month, sometimes even day 
to day how it is doing. Its supporters, its potential funders, 
need to know at the end of the project how it has done. 
Rightly or wrongly, evidence is requested which is required 
before continuation or dissemination is funded or supported 
in other ways - but what kind of evidence? Internal or 
external evaluation? Running records or standardised tests? 
Qualitative information as against quantitative measures? 

Questions such as these have been the subject of discussions 
at niany seminars and workshops, within projc^.s and 
inevitably within the staff and among the Trustees. No clear 
firm policy has emerged. Whether it could, whether in fact it 
should, is another matter. Given the community-based 
endogenous approach it may well be argued, and has been 
argued, that no general model of evaluation is possible in any 
detailed sense. The specific outcomes of projects can only be 
evaluated in therms of the project's own specific objectives. 
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Provided these are directly related to :he fundamental 
objective of the Foundation - and the theme of the study 
reported in this book has been that this has almost invariably 
been the case - then the evaluation can also be interpreted in 
terms of that overall objective. This in turn would be to argue 
the need for some kind of evaluation at Foundation level 
which would be rather different from anything yet devised. 
Here perhaps is a topic for a special study and a seminar. 



FUTURE TRENDS And finally - quo vadis? At the most general and important 



levels it is safe to predict that the objective will remain 
inviolate. It is also reasonably safe to say that there will be 
steady development along the dimensions of the basic 
conceptual framework discussed earlier in these conclusions. 
In broad terms, too, the methodological marque will continue 
to characterise Foundation projects. Less confidently one 
could expect a greater emphasis on specific degrees of 
disadvantage, particularly in the industrialised world: single 
parent families, linguistic minorities, isolated and itinci'ant 
communities, for example. In the Third World, the direction 
may well be towards similar groups but in a more diffuse way 
and also to those communities which are being increasingly 
marginalised - slum children, shanty town children, village 
children, the children of internal migrants. More generally it 
takes no visionary skill to predict greater interdisciplinary 
activity: involvement with health, with nutrition, with 
sanitation at a conimunity level. The Foundation's work over 
the last 22 years has moved steadily in these directions. 

During that lime, the task has become broader and more 
intense. Sadly, governments and international agencies and 
many national aid organisations have moved steadily in the 
direction of economic goals rather than human development 
for their activities, have narrowed rather than broadened their 
definitions of disadvantaged and deprived children and their 
families. As a direct consequence, the characteristics as well 
as the number of disadvantaged children are on the increase 
rather than the„decrease. As economist John Kenneth 
Galbraith has pointed out, *no error in the advice given to the 
developing countries in recent decades has rivalled that 
which placed investment in industrial apparatus ahead of the 
investment in human capiiai (quoted in BvLF Ncwskutcn 
No.48, 1987) A similar comment could equally apply to the 
socalled developed countries where, in many instances, the 
more disadvantaged sectors of society have received scant 
support to combat the negative effects of economic policies. 
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The only counter to this tendency lies in the activities of 
organisations of goodwill which \yill not only proclaim the 
humanistic values but will actively work for them as the 
Bernard van Leer Foundation has done and will continue to 
do. Even so, the Foundation is *acuteiy conscious of the 
glaring discrepancy between the means at its disposal and the 
needs of the world s disadvantaged children' (BvLF, 1986b). 

This year, 1988, is the last year in office of Dr Willem Welling, 
the Executive Director of the Foundation. This book might 
fittingly and properly be titled The Welling Years'. The record 
of .service to which it bears witness i.s one of which he may 
well be proud. 
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early childhood care and education projects. Published April 
1987, in English, 

by Joyce Watt 

The main body of this third Occasional Paper is the 
evaluation report of a Foundation-supported project in the 
United Kingdom. It is preceded by an examination of the 
issues involved in evaluation together with an explanation of 
the way in which this particular study was carried out. 
Published October 1988, in English. 

Interested individuals and organisations wisning to receive 
copies free of charge, or a complete publications list, should 
write to the Publications and Media Unit of the Foundation. 
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governnientai. voluntary institutions. 
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" The round ation docs not prcscrilK* a rigid formula for proposals. 
Potential applicants are advised to submit an outline before 
preparing:! detailed document. 
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commitment can be given prior to approval of a project by the 
Trustees. 
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